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SP SHERE was a time 


STATEMENTS TO UNCLE SAM—1912 TO 1921 TRIBUNE when The Tribune 


was not the first 

paper in Chicago 
either in total circulation or in city 
and suburban circulation, but that was 
‘way back in Wilson’s first adminis- 
tration. TODAY The Tribune is 
FIRST in Chicago. The latest circu- 
lation figures are given on this page. 
They show why The Tribune is the 
backbone of practically all advertising 
campaigns in the Chicago market. 
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City and Suburban Circulation of 
Chicago Tribune and Chicago 
News according to Statements to 
the Audit Bureau of Circulations. 


TRIBUNE NEWS 
Daily Sunday 
Sept. 30, 1917.244,755 335,755 369,212 
Sept. 30, 1918. 252,387 354,420 350,680 
Sept. 30, 1919.267,553 368,309 356,422 
Sept. 30, 1920.283,568 440,253 365,390 
Q © A z g g 3° Sept. 30, 1921.338,255 464,707 371,899 
.  s wee. F : 
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Tribune circulation has increased 119% Daily and 164% Sunday since = 
1912—the most rapid growth of any Chicago paper. asilid na 


For 6 Months Tribune Examiner Ameri- Jour- WA 
Ending Sep. 30 Daily Sunday Daily Sunday News can nal Post =, a 











News 
1912 220,500 304,325 204,289 503,216 214,931 231,806 99,009 51,852 Tysbume 
1913 253,212 366,918 240,366 528,328 343,693 342,410 120,391 58,555 
1914 303,316 459,728 199,485 508,881 383,986 363,071 130,376 64,861 300,000 
1915 354,520 558,396 185,677 511,820 405,375 378,941 124,524 62,141 
1916 392,483 619,023 192,414 516,460 431,189 400,031 122,447 61,879 
1917... 381,675 614, 418 185,211 443,678 392,007 326,998 108,220 55,477 ; 
1918 .. --410,818 633,315 260,777 533,680 373,112 325,017 112,668 48,387 (Oaily 
1919 .........424,588 666,496 311,831 593,170 377,769 399,721 115,932 51,327 
437,158 711.254 343,515 625,838 388,406 364,769 116,243 52,981 
483,272 80i,481 a 738,788 395,665 395. ‘427 115,406 42,446 
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An Adventure in Deciduous Fruit two advertised markets), WE have the 


following * 
Advertising 
Courageous Trail Blazing Through Adequate 
| ir 


and Merchandising Brings Glee ly 






Out of increased arrivals of pears in 
all eastern markets amounting in Au- 


ly Supported Advertt sing gust, 1921, to 228 cars more than dur- 
ing the S .-4 in 1920, Bost 
Checkable Results ing the same Per in oston 










and Philadelphia absor 264 cars @ 
By FRANK .: SweETT ditional, or 90 per cent. ‘They became 
President California Peat Growers’ Association elastic enough to take UP practically all 














“OR 4 generation fresh California power of consumers 5 a high freight the only tw® markets showiné any gain 
deciduous fruits have been shipped rate; skepticism in the fruit trade; 4 over one Les! ago. They made enor- 
East, delivered. to quction houses OF to short season; 2 late ‘start and the a =m gain while all other . markets 
wholesale jobbers, put unlike prunes oT of fast wor showed decreased percentages- 
oranges OF walnuts OT raisins the decid- 














» c * * * e e os The ‘other markets were overbur- 

yous fruits have never been advertised dened, and had not our advertised: mar- 

nor merchandise¢-  ? We attribute the success of the cam- kets taken UP the slack there wou d have 
. ‘ . - 

ipaign fo common Sens: ‘quick-shoot- been disastrous slumps in tHe other 


sae ? : 
ing methods, t© splendid retail dealer cities. Some 0 the fruit shippers esti 
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co-0 eration secured mainly b ersonal , 
P y WP mate that the pear growers campaign, 


interviews, t0 the dealer helps produced ‘ 
’ ~ eds ss tha 2 0 
by the Advertising Service epartment costing less f 0,000 earned for the 


of the Schmidt Litho graph Company growers over $100,000 in maintenance 
y of price. 












If we could appeal to the consume? 
by telling her when the 
pears arrived OD the ynarket; if we cou 
arouse het interest in the health-giving 
and cooling qualities of the California 


peat during the eastern hot summer; and to che newspaper copy prepared by 


‘§ we cou d get retat co-operation Honig-Coopet Comany- Already the plum growers and the 


= pas Pa cere “a —_ oes cherry growers are beginning to drop 
moderate profit instea of limited Sa°™ into our office with the hope that we 


at a wide margin; 1 we could make THE FIGURES LEFT NO pouBT can proaden the sphere of our work and 
the month 0} August Califorma ait Results are what count! We would help them with their problems of secut- 
24 7 ~~ * 


month, then We would be doing some- have felt repaid ¢ sales had increased 50 ing increased trade. 
thing that had never been done before . 


with a deciduous California fruit, and ag ae those of rid With ‘the 1¢¢ 
would succe™® in breaking the hide- py the striking increas of 130 per cent 

bound precedents of thirty years 7 sales ‘_ Boston and 102 per ng wae aaa’ 
Philadelphia. The advertising sold 24,- 
900,000 additiona pears in one month. 











































We had difficulties tO overcome; 2 
appropriation limited to 4 nickel a box 3 \ 

markets thousands of miles away; "9 Compared with other markets (for ized with the millions of consumers the 
precedents to guide US> reduced puying Boston an Philadelphia were the only other side of the mountains a 

































In Philadelphia 
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Bethlehem and Washington 





By WILLIAM T. ELLIS 


Staff Correspondent of the Chicago Daily 


ETHLEHEM of Judea has given place this year, in the 
thoughts of discerning persons, to another city; for there 
is more of Christmas today in Washington than in 
Bethlehem. 

The Christmas spirit is embodied in the Washington Conference 
to a greater degree than in any other international event since the 
angels sang above the Judean hills, nineteen hundred years ago. 
“Peace on earth” seems likelier of fulfilment now than ever before. 

I have been repeatedly in Bethlehem, and I am at the moment in 
Washington. So I am thinking in terms of actual contrast. The 
oldest church edifice in existence covers the grotto which was once 
the caye-stable of a village khan, where was a manger in which lay 
a Babe, a Babe who, so far as was apparent to the simple trav elling 
peasants who shared the stable with their horses and with the 
belated family from Nazareth, was not at all unlike the hundreds 
of other babes who had been born to wayfarers in the stables of 
khans. In truth, the stable is the warmest room in these simple 
hillside inns of Syria, for it is excavated from the soft limestone 
which underlies Judea, and is warmed by the heat from the bodies 
of the horses and donkeys. 

Within the Church of the Nativity today stands a British soldier 
beside the manger. I think of him as I watch the American ma- 
rines on guard at the Washington Conference. The latter have 
duties almost wholly ceremonial. But the British sentinel by the 
Grotto, on the floor of which is inlaid a silver star, is there to 
keep rival Christian sects—the Greeks, the Latins and the Ar- 
menians—from quarrelling with one another over their “rights” 
at the birthplace of Jesus. There is less of the spirit of peace and 
good will in Bethlehem today 
than there is in Washington. 

Broken up into its parts, 
what may be called the Christ- 
mas spirit of the conference 
has three aspects: First, and 
most tremendous, there is the 
animating purpose of peace, 
and the achievements already 
recorded. Unlike the Paris 
parley, this one has _ limited 
scope; yet it has thrilled the 
whole world with the possibil- 
ity of a new concord of na- 
tions, and a new spirit of 
universal good will. The 
League of Nations has much 
machinery, but little power; 
the Washington Conference 
has little machinery, but much 
power. It is the one outstand- 
ing hope of a distraught world 
that needs a Christmas more 
than it needs money or bread, 
or armies or navies. 

This master spirit of good 
will, which the American Gov- 
ernment has imparted to the 


of this weary world’s need. 
us, and with the centuries! 


Spirit in the world. 


A NEW spirit of good will rises from our hearts like incense 
“* unto Thee, O Lord God of Hosts—God of the hosts of 
celestial singers who brought the beginnings of world harmony 
to the hills of Bethlehem on the first Holy Night. In the midst 
of all of our plans and pleasure and holiday interests, we pause 
reverently to honor the Infinite God of Love, who hath thought 


Now, as memory and imaginaton gather up all the happy paper writer 
children of this Christmastide; all the homes blest by the joy 
of the Christ-child’s birthday; all the gifts of bounty and deeds 
of love done in His Name, we praise Thee anew for Christmas. 


May the Christmas angels sing in our hearts; may our lives 
be an inn open to the coming of the Blessed Christ; and may 
the best that we own and the best that we can do be as gifts 
laid at the feet of Him whose coming made Christmas. Amen. 


News at the Washington Conference. 


conference, has strangely and wonderfully possessed the news- 
paper men and other participants. Was there ever before such 
awesome self-restraint among the men of the press? At every 
writer’s hand lie heaps of fact-bombs, filled with the poison gas ot 
bitterness and hate and hurt. Again and again there have been 
“breaks” upon the part of delegates or delegations. To the glory 
of journalism be it written that the press as a whole has foregone 
sensations for the sake of preserving the harmonious spirit of the 
occasion. A sobering sense of the world-issues involved has been 
upon the correspondents who odinarily would race for the next edi- 
tion with a “beat.” Japanese especially have remarked upon the 
restrained and chivalrous attitude of the American newspaper men. 

Most awesome of all the phases of the conference, though, is 
the reverent spirit that has been breathed upon it by the people of 
America and of the world.. An eminent middle western publisher 
attended the fourth open session, and declared afterward that he 
doubted if ever, since the days of Christ, there had been so rev- 
erent and exalted and significant a meeting. The spirit of the 
conference is what grips any thoughtful person. 

With reason. Upon this gathering has been concentrated the 
noblest thought and desire and prayer of countless persons: more 
than ten millions are represented by written communications 
received by the American delegates. Tens of thousands of meet- 
ings and sermons and addresses and prayers have been focused 
upon the conference. 

A greater Hand than that of Mr. Hughes is at the helm. Man- 
ifestly, there is More here than is to be found on the agenda. 
Some divine Solvent of national fears and hates is oper- 

ating upon the delegations. 
What is it but the Spirit of 
Christmas, the Spirit of “Peace 


a Chris tmas Prayer ae ‘among men of good 


The Star that once 
shone in the East has come 
westward, and now seems to 
rest over Washington, shedding 
its beams of promise to the 
Far East, where weariness and 
woe wistfully wait for succor. 

We ag too near to Christ- 


How patient Thou hast been with mas, 1921, to understand its 
Still Thou hast not been uncaring; 
and slowly, yet as fast as man would go,Thou hast led us through 
the ages to the plane of at least the perception of a perpetual 
Christmas spirit, wherein all mankind may dwell together in 
good will and peace. We give thanks to Thee, O God, for the ae 
hastening days and many signs of the triumph of the Christ- 


true place in history; but our 
children may find it closest of 
all the years to that in which 
Christmas came to Bethlehem. 


[Eprrorta, Nore—Mr. Ellis’ 
reputation as a brilliant news- 
world traveler 
and student of international af- 
fairs would seem to make un- 
necessary any introduction of 
him to the readers of Eprror & 
PusiisHer. He has been re- 
cently mentioned for appoint- 
ment as Minister to Persia.] 
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OPEN DIPLOMACY 


MADE IN WASHINGTON 





Armament Conference Called “(More Open Than Any International 
Gathering of Kind Within Memory of Man” at Farewell 
Dinner to Lord Riddell 





By ROBERT BARRY 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Dec. 21— 

Lord Riddell left Washington to- 
day assured in his own mind that this 
Conference on the Limitation of Arma- 
ment constituted a milestone in the prog- 
ress of the nations of the earth away 
from the processes of dungeon dip- 
Jomacy. 

The genial president of the News- 
paper Proprietors Association of Eng- 
land, who endeared himself to news- 
paper mep and women of the conference 
through his contributions to the news 
of the sessions finds most of the corres- 
pondents in accord with him as to prog- 
ress made by the conference toward the 
ultimate goal of “open diplomacy.” 

On every hand, there is acknowledge- 

ment that the Washington conference 
had been more “open than any interna- 
tional gathering of the kind within the 
memory of man,” and to the fight of 
Epitor & PuBLISHER against the methods 
which made for so much trouble at the 
Paris Conference and thereafter is given 
the lion’s share of the credit. There is 
much yet to be done, but the diplomacy 
cannot be remade in a day and the 
great forward stride here recorded is 
intended to serve as a notice to the jour- 
nalistic world what can be achieved it 
the effort is made to realize the respon- 
sibilities of the press as the agents of 
the public in the affairs of nations. 
’ There was something more than the 
mere tribute to a good friend in the ap- 
plause which correspondents from many 
nations rendered to Lord Riddell at his 
final press conference here Wednesday 
afternoon. Henry W. Nevinson, the 
internationally known correspondent of 
the Manchester Guardian, whose “Dar- 
denelles campaign” had preceded him 
to Washington, and Edward M. Hood, 
State Department representative of the 
Associated Press, respected, esteemed, 
envied newspapermen everywhere 
gave utterance to the formal tribute to 
Lord Riddell. 

It was the feeling of the cor- 
respondents, that he had given something 
more than lip service to the principle 
of open covenants which caused the 
Tokio, Rotterdam, Amsterdam, Bom- 
bay, Paris, Berlin, Rome and London— 
to say nothing of every worth while 
town in America from New York 
to San Francisco—to rise as a man and 
cheer until tears has rolled down on the 
cheeks of their departing colleague, for 
such he was. And there was genuine 
sentiment back of the American “yea 
bo” and the British “hear, hear,” and 
some religious correspondent’s “amen” 
to Lord Riddell’s wish that all might 
meet again in Tokio, London, The 
Hague, Paris, wherever the next inter- 
national conference is to be- held. 

Lord Riddell began by saying he was 
obliged to live through 53 years of his 
life before he was appreciated properly. 
He attributed the belated discovery of his 
gifts to the genius of the “hundred or 
more of great intellects here assembled.” 

As for what had been said of his 
efforts to obtain publicity of the pro- 
ceedings of the conference, Lord Rid- 
dell said he thought the people of the 
whole world had grown to depend on 
publicity. 

“If anything is to be done in a peace- 


by 


ful, sober and sane way, it can be done 
only through the medium of the news- 
paper,” Lord Riddell said. “One recog- 
nizes the desire of those engaged in the 
negotiations to keep them secret until 
they had reached the point of a decision, 
but there is also a desire on the part 
of the public for information and the 
newspapers wish not only to obtain that 
as a matter of news, but because in these 
days one must realize that when the 


OR if such holy song 


r December 24, 1921 
This would actually be harmful to the 
conference. I have seen a lot of that 
sort of thing in my long experience dur- 
ing attendance upon several other inter- 
national conferences, held under the old 
conditions of secrecy. 

“T might digress at this point properly 
to say a word of high praise which I 
am sure will be seconded by my friends 
here, of the work that has been done 
by Philip Patchin in the matter of pub- 
licity. It is safe to say that never in 
the history of international conferences 
has it been possible before to obtain 
with such incredible rapidity and full- 
ness the reports of the sessions of the 
conference and its committees. These 
have been simply invaluable to the news- 
paper men, but, after all, they were 
limited in scope by the demands of diplo- 
matic practice, and needed what we 
newspaper men call the ‘background’ 


Enwrap our fancy long, 
Time will run back, and fetch the age of gold; 


And speckled Vanity 
Will sicken soon and die, 


And leprous sin will melt from earthly mould; 
And Hell itself will pass away, 
And leave her dolorous mansions to the peering day. 


Yea, Truth and Justice then 


Will down return to men, 


Orb’d in a rainbow; and, like glories wearing, 


Mercy will sit between 
Throned in celestial sheen, 


With radiant feet the tissued clouds down steering; 
And Heaven, as at some festival, 
Will open wide the gates of her palace-hall. 





lives and happiness of the people are 
objects of discussion, the people of the 
world expect to know what is being 
done. Otherwise all sort of misunder- 
standings arise and the decisions reached 
by the conference would not be accepted 
with alacrity. 

“T have struggled with other news- 
paper men here for publicity and I feel 
that we have no complaint to make in 
that regard so far as this conference is 
concerned. My own part has been a 
comparatively small one, and all the 
governments represented in the confer- 
ence are to be congratulated for what 
their representatives have done in this 
matter of publicity. Secretary Hughes 
is especially to be congratulated that 
with all his burdens with the affairs of 
state he has been able and willing to 
meet the newspapermen and give them 
information. It has been a great task, 
and thanks are due him for what he 
has done. 

“Thanks are also due to the American 
officials for the excellent way in which 
they have put out the notices of all pro- 
ceedings. I hope before long I will 
meet the newspapermen in another con- 
ference, if not in Washington, then in 
London, or Paris, or perhaps Tokyo. 
But wherever it might be I feel that if 
the press work should be done as well 
as it has been done here the newspapers 
would have nothing to complain of. 

“We may best appreciate what you 
have done for us by visualizing the con- 
ditions as they would have existed here 
without you. Each man would be thrown 
on his resources, seeking his own sources 
of inspiration, more or less biased of 
course. The result would be conflicting 
statements, contradictions, inaccuracies. 


—Joun MILTon 


necessary to make bright, snappy and 
interesting stories. 

“Now you come into the field, with 
unimpaired independence, but with 


credentials strong enough to open the 
doors upon the deliberations of one of 
the most important of the delegations in 
Washington. Then you also have wide 
personal acquaintance with other dele- 
gates and renowned experts and attaches 
gained in your attendancegupon former 
conferences. You are not only a good 
lawyer and so able to make the most 
logical presentments of facts, but trained 
newspaper men, and an observer and re- 
porter of current events, moreover, as I 
and others can testify from personal 
experience, you are a most wonderful 
prophet of coming events, even before 
they cast their shadows. 

“You have said that secret diplomacy 
was your ‘bete noir’ and we are willing 
to take in that way your explanation 
of your activities. At any rate your as- 
sistance has been gladly received by 
us. You have been the salvation in 
particular of the ‘P. M.’s’ sacrificing 
your personal comfort and breaking up 
your regular habit of life by getting up 
betimes in the dark morning to gather 
some grist for our mills. 

“Best of all you have kept using good 
humor and so have powerfully helped 
the conference, dependent as it is on 
public opinion founded on our outpour- 
ings. Instead of being a task, it has 
been a positive pleasure for us to meet 
you twice daily and listen to your flow 
of wit and feast of reason. 

“We shall miss you sadly, Lord Rid- 
dell, but there will be other conferences 
after this—President Harding has al- 
most promised us that—and as we stand 


squarely behind you in your expressed 
determination to demand the ‘open door’ 
for the news of those conferences, we 
shall need you there. 

“So we say to you—‘Au Revoir, but 
not goodbye.’” 


Charges that Lord Riddell had given 
out the French demands for an increased 
naval ratio on December 16 with the jn. 
tention, on behalf of the British delega. 
tion to the Armaments Conference, of 
arousing public’ indignation against 
France and causing her to recede from 
her stand, were firmly denied by corres. 
pondents reporting the conference. [ft 
was pointed out that Lord Riddell is not 
a representative of the British Govern. 
ment and that, in his function of assist. 
ing the British reporters to sécure cor. 
rect versions of what is taking place, he 
is acting as the representative of the 
British Newspaper Proprietors Associa. 
tion. 

After making this explanation, at the 
request of Lord Riddell, Henry W. Ney. 
inson, correspondent of the Manchester 
(England) Guardian, in a_ dispatch 
printed December 20 in the New York 
World, added: 

“He (Lord Riddell) has always strong. 
ly opposed secret diplomacy except upon 
small points unimportant for publication. 
He gathers what information he regards 
as authentic and useful and gives it out, 
usually in answer to questions by corres- 
pondents like myself. Hence the charge 
against the British delegation of pur- 
posely breaking faith in order to rouse 
wrath against France is absolutely un- 
founded. 

“Personally, I can confirm this, for 
upon hearing of the French demand, | 
called upon Mr. Balfour and he told me, 
as head of the delegation, that he was 
pledged to say nothing and could make 
no statement to anyone. I cannot say 
how the information leaked out. There 
was certainly no intention to prejudice 
the French cause, but it is obviously to 
public advantage to have her purpose 
known,” 





JAPANESE EDITORS DINED 





U. P. Washington Staff Host to Maini- 
chi-Nichi Nichi Men 

Wasuincton, D. C., Dec. 22.—The 
Arms Conference staff of the Osaka 
Mainichi and the Tokio Nichi Nichi were 
the guests at a dinner given Tuesday 
night by Herbert W. Walker, United 
Press manager, and his associates if 
Washington, in the diplomatic suite a 
the Willard Hotel. 

M. Kono, foreign editor of the Osaka 
Mainichi, expressed the opinion that the 
Washington conference had resulted in 
Japan taking a big step forward in world 
affairs and declared that the fair and 
cordial reception given by the American 
press to the position of Japan had done 
much to remove any past misundet 
standings and to discount anti-Japanes 
propaganda in this country. 

The Mainichi-Nichi Nichi staff is om 
of the largest maintained at the cor 
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ference by any Japanese newspaptt. 
Owing to the partial breakdown of 
Pacific transmission facilities during th 
conference, it was necessary for this 
staff to send a large portion of its co 

ference report at the urgent rate, 
sulting in an enormous expenditure. 
~ With the conference so near cond 
sion, the Mainichi-Nichi Nichi Washin 
ton staff will soon begin to disband. 1 
accordance with the established 
of the two papers, Moto Takata, 
for several years has been chief Amef 
can representative of the two pape 
will leave in a few weeks for Europe 
study newspaper conditions in Bnglé 
and on the Continent. 
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T was 4.30 in the afternoon 

of the day before Christmas. 
n The City Edition was already 
d on the street and the last 
- stick of copy for the Five 


- BOClock had been rushed to the com- 
iB posing room some minutes before. Most 
st Hof the day staff of The Clarion were 
m @ still hanging about the city-room enjoy- 
s-. Bing the relaxation that follows a stren- 
It Buous day. It was their “twilight hour,” 
ot Bwhen the veterans reminisce while the 
n- Bcubs with bated breath stare pop-eyed 
t- Bthrough the smoke that whirls ceiling- 
t- Byward from a dozen reeking pipes, and 
he Bdream of the day when they, too, will 
he have tales like these to tell. 
ia- Jim Howard, veteran police reporter, 
had the floor on this particular after- 
he Boon and so engrossed were the men in 
W- Bjim’s anecdotes of other Christmases on 
the paper that no one paid any heed to 
the little gray man who apologetically 
tk Bslipped into the room and, with his 
douch hat pulled well down over his 
ng- Heyes, made for a battered typewriter in 
on § the corner. 
on. For forty years this man had entered 
rds Hthis same room in this same way. Any 
ut, @ afternoon but this and his arrival would 
eS- 
rge 
ur 
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fave been greeted with loud cries of 

‘There he is!”—Well, where have you 

been?” and more of a like nature. He 
use Bwould have taken off his weather-beaten 
un- Gfelt hat, smiled timidly and hesitantly 

at his tormentors, then with a great 
for Bshow of haste would have taken a few 
d,] @sraps of paper from his pocket and 
me, @%ught to efface himself at his machine. 
was B The fact that no’ such cries hailed him 
ake Mfoday meant but one thing—a favor was 
say $10 be asked of him. It was but a con- 
frmation of his worst fears and his 
heart sank within him, 

Scamp—the boys had named him that 
because he always acted as though he 
had just done something he shouldn’t— 
was one of those derelicts always to be 
found drifting about in the backwater 
of the medium sized newspaper office 
His last name was Bliss, and once it 
had commanded attention from a posi- 
tion on the front page of the paper. But 
that was many years ago. Since 1900, 
at least, he had gathered church items 
and school news. 

On the street he would have been 
known as a shabby old man but in a 
newspaper office clothes don’t count for 
much. His overcoat was considerably 
frayed around the collar and cuffs: his 
shoes were stubbed at the toe and turned 
down at the heel; his hat was scarred 
from many battles with the elements, 
but these things were accepted together 
with the battered desks and decrepit 
typewriters as part of the heritage of 
fewspaper offices and newspapermen. 
His hair was so nearly white that it 
seemed to reflect a perpetual grayness to 
his face that the sharpest wind could 
fot erase. 
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Life had left him with no relatives 
a and but few friends. He lived in a 
— down-town lodging house where he was 


Polerated for the rent that was always 

paid promptly, but the landlady though 
he was a bit “queer” and never asked 
him into the parlor to spend an even- 
ing. The men at the office were mic? 
Younger and, while kind enough in their 
Way, they naturally did not take to a 
companionship with the old man. With- 
out friends, without companions, a truly 
Pathetic figure—though duplicated in 
Sores of newspaper offices throughout 
the country—he plodded along patiently 
rope “Awaiting for the day when his last stick 
should be written and the managing 
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Chere Came that Dap When Bliss, the Office Drudge, 
Ceased to be ‘Scamp’’— All from the Doctrine, ‘Ft 
3s fMlore Blessed to Give than to fieceive.”’ 





By RICHARD CHAFFEE COLBURN 


_ Eprroriar Note—Mr. Colburn’s story was awarded the first prize of $50 in 
Epitor & PusLisHEeR’s newspaper Christmas story contest. 


editor of the universe should call him 
to a higher office. 

Christmas was the only holiday in the 
year that gained from him more than a 
passing thought. Thanksgiving, Fourth- 
of-July, Easter—none ‘of them meant 
much because he had no friends to spend 
them with. True, he had no friends to 


But the party this year was to be in 
the afternoon. He bent further over 
his* typewriter and with trembling fin- 
gers tried to pick out the letters with the 
index finger of each hand. 

The Clarion was a morning and even- 
ing paper. Although on holidays no 
evening paper was printed a member of 


GRDS, by Christmas and the host 
Of this mansion hear my toast— 
Drink it well— 

Each must drain his cup of wine, 

And I the first will toss off mine: 


Thus I advise, 


Here then I bid you all Wassail, 
Cursed be he who will not say “Drinkhail!’”’ 


—FEarliest Existing Carol, Thirteenth Century 


spend Christmas with either unless the 
thousands of children at the municipal 
Christmas party might be called by that 
name, but they were usually so busy en- 
joying themselves that they had little 
time to notice a shabby old man. 

Annually for the past three years the 
local Rotary Club had staged a free 
Christmas party for the poor children 
of the city. The great municipal audi- 
torium was thrown open to them and 
thousands of gifts distributed among the 
delighted children. Public subscription 
supplied the funds and Scamp was one 
of the contributors. From his meager 
salary he always managed to save a 
dollar a week which he carefully put 
away in the bank. Sometimes he had 
to go a day or two without food bvt 
no matter how great the temptation this 
fund was never touched. A few days 
before Christmas he would draw it out 
and secretly turn it over to the Rotary 
Club. 

The party was always in the evening 
and Scamp would slip quietly into a 
back seat in the auditorium just before 
the huge front doors were opened to 
the stream of laughing, singing kiddies. 
As the flock rushed past him toward 
the gorgeous tree he would join them 
in spirit and become a boy again. He 


liked to think that this was -his tree;. 


that he was the jolly Santa Claus that 
distributed gifts with such lavish hand. 
That boy there with the drum!—he 
wanted to stretch forth his hand and 
say, “My little man, I gave you that 
drum,” or, “My little miss, that doll is 
my present.” He wondered how far his 
fifty dollars really went. 

The waving flags, the blaring horns, 
the beating drums, the shouting and the 
laughter—he liked to think that he had 
made it possible. He liked to think they 
were singing the Star Spangled Banner 
for him, and felt a great surge of pride 
go over him as he saw tears of wonder 
in the eyes of men and women looking 
on. The memory of this one night would 
make a palace of his bare room for 
many weeks to come. Ah, yes, it was a 
great and glorious holiday. 





the day staff in each department was 
required to stay on deck to take any- 
thing that might come in. This would 
have been a hardship on some of the 
men if it had not been for Scamp. On 
the day before Christmas they would 
come to him, one by one, and say: 

“Er-ah-er—I suppose I’ve got to work 
tomorrow. Kind of tough, too. ‘The 
folks were coming down to the house 
and it makes it bad.” 

Then Scamp would reply: 

“That's all right, Charlie,” or Bill, or 
Ned, or whatever the name happened 


to be. “I haven’t got a thing to do to- 
morrow. I had just as soon stay as 
not.” 

His offer would be accepted with 


thanks and before the day was out he 
would have promised to work for the 
city-room, telegraph room, suburban 
room, and a dozen more departments. 
He could easily take care of them all 
for only a few items would come into 
each department. So certain were the 
men that Scamp would stay for them 
that they always made their holiday 
plans with no other thought in mind. 

Jim Howard was the first man to ap- 
proach Scamp on this particular after- 
noon, 

“T say, Mr. Bliss,” he began, “the chief 
has picked me to work on “city” to- 
morrow. I had planned to go away. 
It's too darned bad!” 

Scamp had known it was coming and 
and had resolved firmly within himself 
to refuse the request so thinly veiled. 
It meant giving up his party. It meant 
spending the day alone in the city-room 
and of living another year with no mem- 
ory to take the edge off. 

3ut the spirit of Christmas had got 
too firm a hold in the heart of Scamp 
Bliss. All his life he had been guided 
by the one principle: It is more blessed 
to give than to receive. It was too late 
now to change. While the pent-up lone 
liness in his soul cried “No!” his lips 
said: “That’s all right, Jim. I haven't 
a thing to do tomorrow. I had just as 
soon stay as not.” It was the same old 
story and as he thought of the morrow 


a 


: The Spirit of Christmas 


and the thoughtlessness of men tears 
that he could not control welled to his 
eyes. 

He was in the office promptly at nine 
the next morning. The night editor 
had left him a few items to be re-wrnt- 
ten. Among them was the morning 
paper’s story of the municipal Christ- 
mas party. It was to be boiled down 
and some of it used in the story that 
would appear the next morning. Idly 
he ran through it although the program 
for the day was as vividly fixed in his 
mind as if he had planned it himself. 
The story contained nothing new. He 
noticed that the man who was to act 
the part of Santa Claus had not yet been 
chosen although a number of possibilities 
were mentioned. 

Choosing a Santa Claus was a unique 
bit of publicity fathered by the Rotary 
Club. Two weeks before Christmas it 
had been announced that in order that 
the spirit of Christmas might be carried 
out to its greatest possible extent a con- 
test would be held in which by popular 
vote the most unselfish man in town 
would be chosen to act the part of the 
genial Saint. Scamp smiled as he read 
some of the names mentioned. Most of 
them were wealthy and had contributed 
a lot toward charity, but Scamp couldn't 
help but wonder if they would have 
done as much were they poor. 

The Christmas party was scheduled 
for two o’clock, but long before that time 
the streets were filled with breathless 
boys and girls, who speculated eagerly 
on what Santa had in store for them 
as they hurried toward State Street 
where they were to form in line and 
march to the auditorium. 

The day was not a busy one and 
Scamp spent most of the time at the 
window watching the children pass in 
the street. Gradually they grew fewer 
in number until at last only a straggler 
or two raced through the throng gath- 
ered to see the parade go by. 

Faintly came the sound of martial 
music. Scamp opened the window and 
leaned as far out as he dared. Up the 
street they came; in front a squad of 
the city’s finest, closely followed by 
prominent men of the city and the 
Mayor. Then came a band and the 
children. Thousands of them! Scamp 
wondered vaguely how they would all 
get into the auditorium. 

In the midst of the children was a 
huge float representing toyland. On it 
was the throne of Santa Claus. Idly 
Scamp wondered who had been chosen 
as the most unselfish man in town. From 
where he stood the float seemed to be 
empty but the throne was partly ob- 
scured from him. So filled was he with 
the stirring grandeur of the moment 
that he did not see the parade come to 
a halt. He heard steps on the stairs and 
went back to his desk to take whateyer 
item the visitor might be bringing. 

Suddenly the door of the room burst 
open and a laughing, scrambling mob 
rushed in. Some of them were stran- 
gers to him but among them he caught 
glimpses of members of The Clarion 
staff. A moment before they were 
leading a parade in the street below. 
What did it mean? 

They were all trying to explain at 
once. Above he uproar he caught the 
shrill voice of Sally Munn of the society 
room shouting: 

“It’s a surprise, don’t you see! It 
was planned? We all knew you were 
the most unselfish man in town and we 
just took this way of proving it.” 

(Continued on page 35) 
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NAVY RADIO A VITAL LINK IN NEWS 
CHAIN BETWEEN U. S. AND ORIENT 





Only One Cable and One Private Radio Firm Serve Pacific Nations— 
Extra-Condensed News Caused Riots in China and 
Japan—British Dominions Have Low Rate 





By V. S. McCLATCHY 


Editor of the Sacramento Bec 


ITHIN the past two years public at- 
tention has been steadily concen- 
trating on the great importance of ade- 
quate and uncensored news communica- 
tion between ‘he vations of the earth, 
not only in promotion of commercial re- 
lations, but more particularly to create 
on the part of each nation better un- 
derstanding of events and sentiments in 
other nations, that international friction 
might be avoided and peace conserved. 
In the United States, the problem has 
concerned itself more with communica- 
tion conditions on the Pacific than on 
the Atlantic; not only because of the 
growing importance of the Far East in 
our domestic and international relations, 
but also because our facilities for com- 
munication with that section of the globe 
have been extremely limited and are 
still very inadequate 
One CApLe To THE Far East 


On the Atlantic side, thirteen cables 
connect us with Europe, in addition to a 
number of wireless stations operated by 
private companies. With these facilities 
and a news rate of seven cents per word, 
the flow of news across the ocean in 
both directions has been such as to keep 
people on each side in touch with con- 
ditions on the other side, though there 
is still room and demand for improve- 
ment in both service and rate. 

On the Pacific side, however, there is 
but one cable connecting the United 
States with the Far East, and until re- 
cently no wireless service operated by 
private corporations. That wireless ser- 
vice at present connects only with a few 
points. The cable is out of commission 
for months at a time, and when operat- 
ing, is congested with business, resulting 
frequently in delay of days in transmis- 
sion. 

The rates for news transmission by 
either cable or private radio are prohibi- 
tive; ranging from 33 cents per word 
for service subject to all sorts of delay, 
to over $3 per word, urgent rate, for 
expedited service and guaranteed quick 
delivery. 

Under such conditions, regular news 
reports could not be sent across the Pa- 
cific; and the Far East, including the 
Philippines, received its news of the 
world, (including the United States, up 
to less than two years ago) through Lon- 
don and Japan, and our news of the Far 
East came by the same circuitous route. 


Use or Navy WIRELESS 


These conditions, the desire for direct 
communication with China and Japan, 
and the necessity for keeping in touch 
with Hawaii and the Philippines, induced 
Congress in June, 1920, to grant author- 
ity for use of our Navy wireless facili- 
ties for transmission of commercial and 
news messages between points which 
could not be served by privately owned 
stations, stipulating that general com- 
mercial business must not be conceded 
lower rates than granted by private sta- 
tions, and that a low rate might be 
granted for news transmission. 

Under that authority the Navy an- 
nounced a rate for news messages of 6 
cents a word, San Francisco to Manila, 
and 3 cents, San Francisco to Honolulu. 
Almost immediately, three westbound 
daily news reports from San Francisco 


to the Far East sprang into existence, 
and have since been maintained, increas- 
ing in volume and promptness with im- 
provement in facilities; and’ an east- 
bound report, Manila to San Francisco, 
covering general news of the Far East, 
is now in contemplation. 

The importance of maintaining and 
steadily improving the service until pri- 
vately owned stations are prepared to 
give the necessary facilities and concede 
the low word rate, has received striking 
demonstration during the Arms Limita- 
tion Conference at Washington. Natur- 


hla bl 


which prevents use of the Navy wireless 
for news messages or commercial busi- 
ness between points which can be served 
by privately owned stations. 

The Radio Corporation had installed 
a circuit between Honolulu and Japan 
and adopted a charge of 26% cents a 
word for news messages transmitted be- 
tween the two points. If the Navy wire- 
less had been permitted to serve Japan 
from Honolulu, and the Japanese sta- 
tions were equipped to receive the re-, 
port, Japan could have received and pub- 
lished the proceedings of the Conference 
as promptly and as fully as did Hono- 
lulu. 

Ordinarily, the Japanese news agency, 
Kokusai, receives its share of the Asso- 
ciated Press report transmitted by Navy 
wireless, through cable relay from Guam 
to Tokyo. That cable was not properly 
equipped to handle the Conference re- 
port, and so Japan took it at Peking 
(where it was received by wireless from 
Cavite, near Manila) telegraphed it to 
Shanghai and cabled it to Tokyo. This 


“T with the woes of sin and strife 
The world has suffered long. 
Beneath the angel-strain have rolled 


Two thousand years of wrong; 


And man at war with man hears not 
The love-song that they bring; 
Oh, hush the noise, ye men of strife, 
And hear the angels sing. 
—EpMuND HAMILTON SEARS 


ally, there was desire on the part of the 
Far East, and particularly China and 
Japan, to be kept fully in touch with 
the proceedings of the Conference; and 
arrangements were made to utilize the 
full facilities of the Navy wireless (so 
far as permitted by the resolution of 
Congress) and privately operated cables 
and wireless ‘stations for the purpose. 

The results were very disappointing. 
While Honolulu received promptly and 
published full reports received by Navy 
wireless, China and Japan received some 
of the first day’s proceedings four days 
late; and afterwards the amount of mat- 
ter offered was so great in proportion 
to facilities that very short special mes- 
sages were sent by cable and privately 
owned radio at urgent rate (over $3 per 
word) and grave misunderstandings re- 
sulted in consequence. 


STRIKING LESSONS 


In China, a riot, in which many thous- 
ands participated, was caused by the an- 
nouncement that the delegates from 
Japan and China would settle by direct 
negotiation the Shantung question. The 
fact that Hughes and Balfour were to 


be parties to these conferences was not, 


stated, and, if known, would probably 
have prevented this demonstration. 

In Japan, announcement was made that 
France had agreed to relinquish her 
holdings in Asia, but her condition that 
other European powers do the same was 
omitted. On this and other important 
points there ensued unfortunate misun- 
derstandings which lasted in instances 
for days until the full account was re- 
ceived in delayed reports. 

So far as Japan is concerned, the re- 
sult was due to two conditions. 1. A 
contract between Japan and the Radio 
Corporation of America which gives that 
corporation control of wireless trans- 


mission and fixes rates between the 
United States and Japan. 2. The limi- 
tation in the Congressional resolution 





circuitous route, coupled with the lack 
of complete Navy. installation at Guam, 
Cavite and Peking, as compared with 
Honolulu, and the inclusion in the first 
day’s report of the full speeches of 
President Harding and _ Secretary 
Hughes, created the congestion and de- 
lay which interfered with proper han- 
dling of the report. 

The incident, however, has served an 
excellent purpose in demonstrating to 
the people of this country and of the 
Far East the grave nécessity for ade- 
quate rews transmission across the Pa- 
cific, if friendly understanding and close 
commercial relations are to be main- 
tained. It will explain why the Press 
Congress of the World, and the Pan- 
Pacific Press Conference in session at 
Honolulu, found on examination of the 
facts that the matter of trans-Pacific 
news communication was the most im- 
portant topic before their respective 
bodies, and after passing strong resolu- 
tions, commissioned their executive offi- 
cers to go to Washington and co-operate 
with this country in promoting perma- 
nent communication facilities. It will 
explain why Secretary Hughes included 
the subject of Communication in his 
amended Agenda for the Conference, 
why delegates to the Conference and 
correspondents from the various coun- 
tries represented are giving the matter 
close consideration, and why the two 
Committees of Congress having charge 
of radio legislation held special sessions 
while I was in Washington that I might 
present the facts to them. 


CONTRAST OF RATES 


It has been explained that the ‘news 
rate by cable and wireless between the 
United States and the continent of Eu- 
rope is 7 cents a word with facilities suf- 
ficient to promote a satisfactory flow of 
news in both directions, while between 
the United States and the Far East the 
rate, either by cable or private wireless 





is from 33 cents a word, for service 
which does not insure delivery within 
some days, to $3 per word, which guar. 
antees prompt delivery. But news goes 
between Australia and any point in Cap. 
ada by cable and land lines, at ten cents 
a word, under arrangement undoubtedly 
fostered by the British Government, 
Delegates from New Zealand on their 
way to attend the Press Congress of the 
World at Honolulu in October were jp 
daily touch with their home land by 
wireless until their ship entered the har. 
bor at Honolulu, the charge for trans. 
mission being 14 cents a word. As soon 
as they stepped on shore they were forced 
to pay 64 cents a word for communica. 
tion, the messages having to go by wire. 
less to San Francisco; thence by tele. 
graph to Vancouver, and thence by cable 
to New Zealand. The reason given js 
that the New Zealand Government has 
an interest in this cable, and will not 
permit wireless to compete in handling 
business which the cable can carry. But 
it is worthy of notice that the Govern. 
ment forces that cable to carry news at 
a small fraction of the commercial rate, 
as indicated in the 10 cent rate between 
Australia and any point in Canada, 
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INCREASED FActILities NEEDED 


The conditions on the Pacific,, as 
briefly outlined herein, clearly demon- 
strate the necessity for greatly increased 
facilities for communication and _ the 
maintenance of a low word rate for news 
between the United States and the Far 
East, if the interests of this country are 
to be conserved, and the misunderstand. 
ings prevented which cause friction and 
disturb peace. Private enterprise is not 
providing the facilities for immediate 
demand and is apparently determinedly 
opposed to fixing a low rate for news 
transmission, while Congress will re 
fuse to fix rates for news transmission 
over privately owned lines. 

For the present, at least, it is evident 
that news communication on the Pacific 
must depend on the continued use of our 
Navy wireless for the purpose, with co- 
operation from other countries border- 
ing on that ocean if the service is to be 
of the greatest international benefit. 

The matter of most immediate impert- 
ance in this connection is renewal by 
Congress of the authority granted in 
June, 1920, under Public 48, and expir- 
ing June 5, 1922, by which the Navy is 
now using its wireless facilities for news 
transmission on the Pacific at the low 
word rate which encourages the develop- 
ment of regular daily reports. The sit- 
uation in Congress as it affects this 
phase of the problem will be the subject 
of a separate article. 


BUYS OMAHA BEE STOCK 


B. Brewer, Former Scripps Executive, 
is Now General Manager 

B. Brewer, of Cleveland, former busi- 
ness manager of the Cleveland Press, 
has purchased stock in the Omaha Bee, 
and has arrived here as general mat- 
ager of the Bee. Before his connectiot 
with the Cleveland Press, he was busi 
ness manager of the Cincinnati Post for 
several years. Both are Scripps news 
papers. Mr. Brewer severed his cot 
nection with the Scripps organization 
several months ago. 

This does not mean any change iff 
policy of the Omaha Bee, it is announce, 
as the control of the paper remains if 
the hands of Nelson B. Updike. 








Applies for A. B. C. Membership 

The South Bend (Ind.) News-Times 
has been accepted as an applicant fe 
membership in the Audit Bureau of Cit 
culations. 
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MASTER journalist has left his 
boys! 
Henry Watterson is dead. Quiet 
marked the end of a life that was 


crowded with action and militant service 
in editorial leadership that won him 
love and the right of Nestor of Ameri- 
can journalism. 

With his pen he built a great political 
party; tore the mask from hypocracy, 
turned hate to respect and brought to 
the Louisville Courier-Journal and the 
city of his adoption world-fame and 
honor. 

Col. Watterson had been staying at a 
Jacksonville, Fla., hotel for the last three 
weeks. Death, which was unexpected, 
occurred at 6:20 Thursday morning. It 
was caused by heart failure, superin- 
duced by congestion of the lungs. He 
was conscious for a few minutes at in- 
tervals and thirty minutes before the 
end called Mrs. Watterson into the 
room and conversed with her. His son 
and daughter were also with him when 
he died. 

A great editor only after his early am- 
bition to become a great musician had 
been thwarted by an accident which 
broke his thumb, Col. Watterson had 
been for fifty years one of the most 
renowned writers in the country. “Light 
Horse Harry,” “Marse Henry” and 
“Colonel” were some of the titles that 
his contemporaries of the press bde- 
stowed upon him during his long career 
and indicate the kind of journalist he 
was. He always had a soft spot in his 
heart for newspaper men and, while con- 
valescing from a previous illness, con- 
sented to read some advance obituaries 
of himself. His comments ‘were charac- 
teristic : 

“I am getting a foretaste of my own 
funeral—sitting up in the grave, as it 
were, and reading the obituaries—and 
grinning at the boys, but very cheerful 
and = grateful. It is ‘kind o’ nice’— 
heaps better than being saddled with 
motives and called names.” 

Simple funeral services, attended only 
by members of his family, were held 
Friday. The body was placed in a re- 
ceiving vault, where it will remain until 
text Spring, when it will be interred in 
Cave Hill Cemetery, near Louisville. 
Henry Watterson, Jr., who, with his 
sister, Mrs. William A. Miller, was with 
Col. Watterson when he died, said that 
Mrs. Watterson’s health was too frail to 
permit of a journey north at present. 
Col. and Mrs. Watterson celebrated 
their 56th wedding anniversary Tuesday. 
He had been in excellent spirits through- 
out his stay at Jacksonville and had 
spent a great deal of time outdoors, re- 
turning to his apartment in time to read 
the New York and Louisville newspa- 
pers, which arrived shortly before noon. 
Henry Watterson was born in Wash- 
ington, D. C., February 16, 1840, and 
spent his childhood in the intimate cir- 
cles of the nation’s leaders. His father 
had succeeded James K. Polk as Repre- 
sentative from Tennessee district a short 
time before Henry was born. The fu- 
ture editor, as he often expressed it, 
got his first impressions of life from 
“political campfires and party battles.” 
His boyhood playmates included John 
Quincy Adams and Andrew Jackson, 
who trotted him on their Presidential 
knees and borrowed books for him from 
the Congressional Library. 
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In the years when the forces for and 
against slavery were lining up in the 
nation, young Henry Watterson, still 
in his teens, was already a newspaper 
man, with a seat in the Senate and House 
press galleries, breathing the atmosphere 
of verbal conflict that preceded the storm 
of civil war. He was an ardent admirer 
of Abraham Lincoln and an inveterate 
foe of slavery, but the ties of the South 
proved strongest when the gage of battle 
was flung. He enlisted in the Confed- 
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untary aide in the Confederate army 
when he was persuaded that his pen 
could be as valuable to the South as his 
sword, and took up the editorship of 
the Rebel in the neighborhood of Gen. 
Bragg’s army. Neither he nor the pub- 
lisher approved of Bragg’s conduct of 
operations, but the publisher feared to 
attack the general. Watterson, giving 
evidence of his courage that would fight 
for convictions and disregard conse- 
quences to himself that later became 


& 


Col. Watterson posed for this portrait while on a visit to New York in the Spring 
of 1914. This sketch was made for Editor & Publisher and appeared in the issue 
of May 9, that year. 


erate army, won a commission and a 
place on the staff and was chief of scouts 
of General Albert Sidney Johnson's 
army. His knowledge of Washington 
was turned to good account more than 
once during the war and the. story of 
his espionage exploits deserves more 
space than can be given here. He was 
active in the army throughout the war; 
he did not give up his journalistic activ- 
ities. He was editor of the Chattanooga 
Rebel, a newspaper whose office was 
often on a freight car. He was a vol- 


world-famous, and when the publisher 
was absent, wrote one of his typical 
editorials attacking the commander. 
Prompt punishment followed, the gen- 
eral ordering the Rebel barred from the 
Confederate lines. 

Throughout the course of the war his 
knowledge of Washington and the ways 
of the Government was of great value 
to the Confederate forces and work in 
the enemy lines made up no small part 
of his war service 

After the war, Col. Watterson edited 
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NATION MOURNS DEATH OF “MARSE HENRY” 


Last of Old Line of Personal Journalists Was for Half a Century One of America’s Most Renowned 
Writers and a Dominant Force in His Country’s Upbuilding 


the Nashville Banner for a time and his 
editorials in that paper, which he had 
revived, attracted the attention of George 
D. Prentice, who desired to retire as 
editor of the Louisville Journal after al- 
most 40 years in harness. Prentice, a bril- 
liant editor, turned to the young war 
veteran as his successor. Walter N. 
Haldeman, who had revived the Courier, 
thade a more attractive offer to Watter- 
son later, but the Colonel refused and 
the Journal and the Courier continued 
their separate courses until 1868, when a 
consolidation was effected, with Col. 
Watterson as editor. 

His sobriquet of “Marse Henry,” 
which he always loved, was bestowed up- 
on him by the press during the Hayes- 
Tilden fight, when Wattetson anffeuficed 
that he was prepared to lead 100,000 
Democrats to Washington to put Samuel 
J. Tilden in the White House. 

In the period of reconstruction in the 
South, his strong, sane counsels and his 
uncompromising opposition to public 
policies that would perpetuate sectional- 
ism and race hatreds counted large 


in the efforts to restore unity. Up- 
on all the questions that tore the 
South during Reconstruction, the 


Courier-Journal took the liberal and pro- 
gressive side. As Col. Watterson put it 
im his editorial of August 7, 1918, on 
“Fifty Years of Independent Journalism,” 

“The reactionaries fought an obstinate 
and bitter—in point of fact, an implac- 
able—battle. They were met by the 
Courier-Journal on their own ground 
and in their own spirit. On either side 
it was ‘damned be he that first cries 
“hold, enough.”” A generation. of public 
men of ability and character, having be- 
hind them the popular volition and a 
great following had perforce to be un- 
horsed and retired and a new generation 
brought upon the scene. Ten years full 
of crimination and recrimination, and 
more or less of personal shipwreck, 
were consumed before the ‘new depar- 
ture” as it was called, became a fixed 
fact, and in 1876, under the lead of the 
Courier-Journal, which had led the Lib- 
eral movement of 1872, the taint of sec- 
tionalism was lifted, and, as a nation- 
alist, the Democratic party was enabled 
to take the field.” 

Shortly afterwards, in 1877, he was 
elected to Congress, served one term 
and refused re-election. Since then he 
unceasingly preached the doctrine that 
an editor should not seek public office. 

In the years following the Tilden elec- 
tion fight, he spent his efforts to make 
the South realize the anomalous charac- 
ter of negro slavery and to explain the 
viewpoint of the North. He told the 
story of Abraham Lincoln to the South 
and made it a popular legend. He 
brought the North better to comprehend 
the idiosyncrasies of the old South and 
to believe in the loyalty of the new. For 
35 years he was the driving force be- 
hind the Democratic party: 

These things were accomplished mainly 
through the Courier-Journal, which he 
made the most celebrated newspaper in 
America,. and in the seven national Dem- 
ocratic conventions in which “Marse 
Henry” was a potent factor. Through 
the eras of Greenbackism and Free Sil- 
verism he fought as successfully for the 
public credit as he had fought for the 
national unity. 
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This picture of Col. Watterson at his desk in the composing room of the Courier- 
Journal, where he went to read proofs on his own work, was taken in the early 
part of the present century. 


tician’—one who loved to fight where 
he saw principles involved without re- 
gard for spoils. He preferred to attack 
parties rather than individuals, but did 
not stop at the latter when he felt that 
the situation warranted it. He was es- 
sentially a “personal” journalist, the last 
of the galaxy of the Middle Nineteenth 
Century, and the term applied not to 
the lively and bracing comments he made 
on the men, women and affairs of the 
times, but to the individual characteris- 





“Journalism is the art of knowing 
where hell is going to break loose 
next and having a man there to cover 
it."—Henry Watterson. 








tics of journalistic enterprises when 
stamped with the genius of patriotic, in- 
tellectual and whimsical men. He was 
a vigorous opponent of William Jen- 
nings Bryan’s policies on government 
ownership and other issues and at dif- 
ferent periods praised and damned Col. 
Roosevelt, whom he denounced at the 
time of the Bull Moose insurrection as 
“wild as a March hare.” Later, when 
Col. Roosevelt offered his services as a 
division commander in the World War, 
“Marse Henry” said of him: “When 
deeds are to be done, youll find him in 
the thick of them.” 

3ut, though the world knew Col. Wat- 
terson as the editor, with the gift of a 
trenchant phrase, his staff knew him as 
a man who was familiar with every de- 
partment of newspaper work, as able a 
business man as he was an editor. 

One of his former “boys,” M. B. Mor- 
ton, managing editor of the Nashville 
Banner, declared in 1919 that while 
“Marse Henry” one of the most 
lovable of men, he was the only man 
under whom Morton had ever worked 
of whom he was afraid. 

“Just why I do not know,” continued 
Mr. Morton, “for I have worked with 
some much more dangerous men than 
he. But I believe all his ‘boys’ who had 
any sense were afraid of him. I know 
they used to keep pretty scarce when he 
dropped in about 11 o'clock at night and 
began to chase around the office.” 

“Marse Henry” was described by 
Walter Emerson, another of his “boys” 
in the same vein. 

“Mr. Watterson, who did most of his 
writing at home, came to the office to 


was 


have proofs read to him about 11 o'clock 
at night,” Mr. Emerson said. “Mr. 
Watterson never made a slow movement 
in his life. He is dynamite in action and 
every moment is explosive. He liter- 
ally rushed from office to composing 
room, from his room to the other rooms, 
head down, tread firm and aggressively 
audible. 

“His magnificent voice carried to every 
part of the floor and he never spoke in 
confidential tones, never seemed to have 
any secrets to conceal. He always 
worked in a rush, always went in a 
rush, and was quick and imperious in 
his manifestations of interest in the work 
of the staff or individual members there- 
of.” 

Outside the office, or outside office 
hours, Mr. Watterson was the most ap- 
proachable and companionable of men, 
alike to the boys on the reporting staff 
and to the men in the editorial rooms. 

His writing was not an everyday af- 
fair. Always there were two or more 
editorial writers to fill the page if Mr. 


Watterson’s pen was idle. But when 
the spirit moved “Marse Henry” it 
moved powerfully and the work he 


turned out was prodigious. At times for 
days he all but filled the page when large 
things were in the doing. 

The legend has it that his copy was 
difficult and that it could be set only by 
a few of the old hands, who had learned 
the mysteries of his peculiar chirography, 
but recent years have seen much of the 





“Prohibition has kept the boys 
sober and made liars, sneaks and 
lawbreakers out of the rest of us.”— 
Henry Watterson. 


s 








credit pass from this report. In another 
column of this issue is reproduced a 
copy of a letter written eighteen months 
ago by Col. Watterson to W. W. Haw- 
kins, president of the United Press, who 
is one of “Marse Henry’s” boys. It is 
legible to men who have never had set 
a line of the Colonel’s copy and shows 
no signs of the four score years which 
Mr. Watterson had used in recent days 
as a shield from undesired public ap- 
pearances and demands upon his time 
and strength. 

A pet abomination was the modern in- 
terview, which Col. W@tterson called the 
“device of the devil.” The trouble with 
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it, he declared, was that the “boys” al- 
ways carried away impressions rather 
than facts and often with an inadequate 
apprehension of the issues involved. He 
didn’t mind the interview taken as dic- 
tation and printed without embellish- 
ment. 

His business acumen came into play 
with the death in 1902 of Walter N. 
Haldeman, who had been publisher of the 





“It has none. It has reached its 
limit. The public knows its ‘tricks’ 
only too well.”—Henry Watterson on 
the future of American journalism. 





Courier-Journal since the  consoli- 
dation in 1868. In the litigation which 
followed during the next 15 years for the 
control of the paper, Col.. Watterson in- 
troduced an interesting document which 
gives the history of his newspaper ca- 
reer and of the Courier-Journal. It 
was printed in Eprror & PuBLIsHER of 
June 3, 1917, and in part was as fol- 
lows: 

“After a spirited newspaper rivalry 
lasting something less than a year be- 
tween the late Walter N. Haldeman, 
representing the Louisville Journal, and 
Henry Watterson, representing the Louis- 
ville Courier, they united these news- 
papers on equal terms, dollar for dollar. 
They then purchased the Louisville Dem- 
ocrat. Thereupon, by the consolidation 
of two of these newspapers, they organ- 
ized the Louisville Courier-Journal Com- 
pany and issued therefrom about the 
year 1868 or 1869 the Louisville Courier- 
Journal. 

“In this enterprise, Henry Watterson 
was seeking a publisher and Walter N. 
Haldeman was seeking an editor. Aside 
from the corporate terms that bound 





them, they entered into an _ informap 
agreement that notwithstanding the dis- 
parity in their stock holdings, Henry 
Watterson should be in sole control of 
the editorial department and policies of 
the Courier-Journal, and Walter N, 
Haldeman of its financial business and 
publication department; and to the death 
of Walter N. Haldeman in 1902 this ar- 
rangement was faithfully observed, re- 
sulting in a prosperous and harmonious 
equal partnership. That this might be 
continued as long as it might be feasible, 
Walter N. Haldeman, who died in 1902, 
included in his last will and testament 
the following clause: 

““T direct that my executors shall em- 
ploy, if they be living, my sons in the 
management of the Louisville Courier. 
Journal and Louisville Times, that a lib- 
eral salary shall be paid to them for their 
services, the nature and character of such 
services to be arranged by agreement 
among my sons, and if this cannot be 
.done, then the position and duties of 
each shall be fixed by my executors, | 
direct that the Louisville Courier-Jour- 





“Now, and ever, to Hell with Auto- 
cracy. Now, and ever, to Hell with 
the Hohenzollerns and Hapsburgs.”— 
Henry Watterson, 








nal and the Louisville Times be con- 
tinued as now published for .a period 
of ten years after my death by my exe- 
cutors, the same to be under the general 
management of my sons and under the 
advice and direction of my friend, Henry 
Watterson, if he be then living; the finan- 
cial part of said publication shall be un- 
der the control of my executors. In 
case of disagreement between my sons 
about the management or conduct of said 











Here is a fighting pose of Col. Watterson. 


a 








It first appeared in Editor & Publisher 





in the issue of August 7, 1909, and was reprinted in the issue of September 3, 1911, 
following his bitter attack on newspaper graft, during an address at Peoria, Ill. 
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papers, all matters affecting the same 
shall be decided by my wife, if she be 
living, or, if she be dead, by Henry Wat- 
terson and my executors or executor 
other than Bruce Haldeman.’” 

W. N. Haldeman had named Bruce 
Haldeman, who had been acting as vice- 
president of the companies under him, 
and Gen. Bennett H. Young, his attor- 
ney, as executors. Agreement was reached 
in 1912, ten years after W. N. Halde- 
man’s death that the greater portion of 
the stock was to be divided equally be- 


tween Bruce Haldeman, W. B. Halde- 
man, and Miss Isabel Haldeman, their 
sister. The only other stockholder was 


Col. Watterson. Bruce Haldeman was 
to be president of the Courier-Journal 
and Times companies, with general man- 
agement on the business side of both 





“No man can write his best under 
alcoholic stimulation. What you call 
limited stimulation is apt to degener- 
ate into habitual stimulation and 
thence into dropping the delinquent 
from the payroll. A clear brain, a 
full mind and an honest purpose are 
the essentials to good and useful 
writing, the only kind of writing that 
has any real value.”—Henry Watter- 
sen. 











papers. W. B. Haldeman was to be vice- 
president of both companies and a di- 
rector and Miss Haldeman was to have 
the right to name one director. She 
named Gen. Young. 

That portion of her stock about which 
there was dispute was to be held in her 
name by the Louisville Trust Company 
during her lifetime and divided at her 
death between her brothers. Its voting 
power was to be used to maintain her 
brothers in their offices and an 8 per 
cent dividend was guaranteed to her. 

Gen. Young, who had been general 
counsel for the Courier-Journal, was 
dropped from that post at the instiga- 
tion of Gen. W. B. Haldeman, with 
whom he later became affiliated in the 
struggles between Col. Watterson and 
Bruce Haldeman. 

This arose in 1917 when Bruce Halde- 
man appealed to the courts for an in- 
junction to prevent Gen. W. B. Halde- 
man and Col. Young from ousting him 
from control of both newspapers, alleg- 
ing that the directors were endeavoring 
to prevent him from having any con- 
trol of the editorial affairs of the papers 
and that they planned to elect new edi- 
torial and business managers and were 
not considering him for either post, 
thereby depriving him of all voice in the 
management of the papers. 

At this point Col. Watterson inter- 





“I shall stay where I am. Office is 
not for me. Beginning in slavery, to 
end with poverty, it is odious to my 
sense of freedom.”—Henry Watter- 
son. 











vened in the suit, with the statement 
quoted above. Col. Watterson’s further 
comments follow: 

“The intervenor declares that he 
has seen many newspaper properties 
wrecked by internal dissensions and by 
the attempt of an ambitious business 
manager to dominate and control the 
editorial department. In consequence he 
looks with apprehension to a time when, 
with the passing away of his present 
associates, men much older than himself, 
Bruce Haldeman shall be left practically 
in sole charge of the said properties. 
Therefore equally in the interest of 
Bruce Haldeman, of himself, and of 
other stockholders—especially in that of 
Isabel Haldeman, the daughter of his 
well-beloved old friend and co-mate, 
Walter N. Haldeman—he seeks a remedy 
which he deems adequate.” 


Editor & Publisher for December 


Gen. W. B. Haldeman, brother of 
Bruce, stated that there were irrecon- 
cilable differences of opinion between 
himself and his brother and that it was 
impossible that Bruce continue in joint 
charge of both papers, or either, and that 
he found it impossible to co-operate with 
Bruce Haldeman in the editorial conduct 
of the Times. Gen. Haldeman further 
stated that Bruce Haldeman had tried 
to hamper and harass Henry Watterson 
in the editorial conduct of the Courier- 
Journal, against the remonstrance of his 
brother. 7 

Both Col. Watterson and Gen. Halde- 
man disclaimed any animus toward 
Bruce. 

A year later Col. Watterson was elec- 


ted president of both companies, succeed- * 


ing Bruce Haldeman, who remained as 
a member of the executive committee in 
charge of the papers. W. B. Haldeman 
became first vice-president and Col. 
Young second vice-president. Bruce pro- 
tested but the arrangement continued 
until August, 1918, when the Courier- 
Journal was sold to Judge R. W. Bing- 
ham, its present owner, Col. Watterson 
remaining as editor emeritus. 

He was a frequent contributor and 
lost none of his skill with the addition 
of the emeritus to his title. His fiery 
editorial treatment of the stirring topics 
of the war period were widely quoted 
but the rise of*the League of Nations 
issue and President Wilson’s trip to 
Paris found the old warrior opposed to 
the policies of the paper he had domi- 





24, 1921 
nated for two long generations. 


In April, 1919, he sent an editorial 
bitterly attacking the League of Nations 
and the President to the Courier-Journal 
and the New York Herald. The latter 
printed it in full, but the Courier-Jour- 
nal ignored the contribution and Col. 
Watterson’s resignation followed im- 
mediately. 

Since then, Col. Watterson has spent 
most of his time in Jacksonville, Galves 





Years ago Marse Henry was a fre- 
quent visitor to the old Gault House 
in Louisville, famous for its poker 
games. There was one night when 
he came home downcast, in the deeps 
of misery. Of that night he told the 
following story: 

“What’s the matter, Henry,” Mrs. 
Watterson asked. 

“I am ruined,” he said, “I am 
financially defunct. I lost my all in 
that Gault House poker game.” 

“But,” interposed Mrs. Watterson, 
“You can rebuild your fortunes. 
There is nothing to worry about.” 

Marse Henry burst into tears. 

“How much did you lose, Henry?” 

“Fifteen thousand dollars,” he re- 
plied. 

“That is not so much,” said Mrs. 
Watterson, “you can get that back 
in a few years.” 

“But you do not understand, my 
dear,” Marse Henry answered, “Ten 
dollars of that was in cash.” 











ton, and Brighton Beach, a New York 
summer resort, with occasional stays at 
Jeffersontown, his home near Louisville. 
His name has appeared but rarely since 











Col. Watterson and Gen. W. B. Haldeman, taken in front of the Courier-Journal 


office. 


This picture was first published in Editor & Publisher in the issue of 


March 9, 1918. 
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then over his own writings, but he has 
given occasional interviews to newspaper 
men and women. His views upon post- 
war questions, particularly prohibition, 
have been characteristic and not always 
in agreement with those of the law- 
makers of the country, but they have 
always been interesting. A fitting epi- 
taph was written for him in the Courier- 
Journal's issue of March 2, 1919, in hon- 
or of Col. Wattersen’s 79th birthday. 
Discussing the nation’s loss in “Marse 
Henry’s” retirement from active work, 
Dr. James K. Patterson president emeri- 
tus of Kentucky State University, wrote: 

“Atlas has gone to tue Hesperides and 
there is none ta uphold the skies; 
Ulysses has left Ithaca and there is none 
to bend his bow.” 





MARSE HENRY WATTERSON 
An Appreciation 


By Epwarp G. Rices 
For many years Chief Political Corres- 
oondent and contributor to the editorial 
columns of the New York Sun. 











N the first place, Kentucky and Louis- 

ville did not own Marse Henry and 
they hadn’t owned him for many years. 
The great and beloved people of the 
Blue Grass State may have intuitively 
felt they enjoyed this right of posses- 
sion because of the mere incident that 
he happened to have a residence for 
many years within the confines of the 
state. I am rejoiced to concede this 
fact and to accord Kentucky, Louis- 
ville, and their people all the honor and 
happiness they can derive from it; but, 
Henry Watterson for more than two 
generations belonged to the world, ~to 
the great cities, to the hamlets and 
crossroads towns and the folks of the 
United States, England, France, Italy, 
Spain and a dozen foreign continental 
countries, and to the Orient. Wher- 





“I came out of the war like many 
of the young fellows of the south, a 
very picked bird, indeed. In order to 
escape the humiliation of borrowing 
from a northern uncle, whose politics 
{ did not approve, I went with my 
watch to an ‘uncle’ who had no poli- 


tics at all and got $50 on it.”—Henry 
Watterson. 











ever the English language is spoken and 
wherever it isn’t spoken Henry Watter- 
son was known and honored as a dy- 
namic intellectual Titan; and posterity 
the world over is to ever regard him 
as such. 

Do you think for an instant the Haps- 
burgs and the Hohenzollerns will ever 
forget Co. Watterson? Not unto a hun- 
dredth generation, aot even then. “To 
Hell with the Hapsburgs and the Ho- 
henzollerns” will live as long as the 
three thousand year old slogan—“This 
too shall pass away” and will resound 
through future ages when Gibbon’s trib- 
ute to Henry Fielding and the Aus- 
trian Empire and Macaulay’s London 
Bridge-St. Paul’s-New Zealander pro- 
phetic utterance shall have been for- 
gotten. 

In hurling “To Hell with the Haps- 
burgs and the Hohenzollerns” at man- 
kind Col. Watterson awakened the mor- 
al forces of the world. As Samson rend- 
ed the pillars of the temple, Col. Wat- 
terson by that utterance, gave a far-cry 
toward destroying the influence of the 
faddists, the pacifists, the disloyalists of 
our own country, planted an additional 
battery of force, courage, and vehement 
optimism in the breasts of our noble 
officers and soldiers and sailors, bat- 
tered Prussian propaganda here, bright- 
ened the eyes and stiffened the backs of 
every English, French and Italian offi- 
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“Marse Henry’s” Writing Wasn’t Always Illegible. 


cer and soldier and sailor—to the last 
man—and helped immeasurably to seal 
the fate of the Hapsburgs and the Ho- 
henzollerns. Study the sayings of for- 
eign monarchs and diplomats of all 
ages, recall the well known sayings 
of some of our own statesmen and 
soldiers and sailors and you will find 
that in most instances they had to do 


with a particular condition, state or 
country. 
Col. Watterson’s “To Hell with the 


Hapsburgs and the Hohenzollerns” was 
a pillar of fire by day and a cloud by 
night to guide the wrath of the world 
against the Prussian hell hounds. In 
eight vitriolic words he expressed the 
resentment and the hope of every hu- 
man man atop of this beautiful world 
which Marse Henry for so many years 
loved with the intensity of a right- 
thinking, high-minded, scholarly, culti- 
vated American gentleman who never 
turned his back on a friend or a foe. 

I enjoyed the friendship of Marse 
Henry for many years and he honored 
me with marked kindness, cordiality and 
confidence. But I do not write a word 
I do not feel in my heart, soul and 
mind. He needs no eulogy or praise 
from any man. By his own all-pervad- 
ing intellectual merit and career he 
earned his place in the world and every- 
one is perfectly aware that had he not 


earned and deserved this place he 
would not have attained it. Stuffed 
shirts only last over night. Cheap and 


utterly selfish politicians, tricky alleged 
statesman, bamboozling business men 
and financiers and professional men are 
like Mr. Oyster Bay Asparagus, that 
shoots up over night only to be chopped 
down in the morning and chewed up 
by Mr. Mankind and Mrs. Womankind. 
Real and actual ability, immovable in- 
fegrity of purpose, fundamental love of 
principle, utterly square dealing with 
your neighbor, dauntless courage, pa- 
tient patience, an eagerly tolerant re- 
gard for the views of others, are the 
key-stone, arch and foundation that en- 
dures and is honored always—all this 
was the Honorable Henry Watterson of 
Kentucky, Louisville and the universe, 
as I knew him all these years on politi- 
cal battlefields and in the calm walks 
of social life. 

Speaking of Mr. Oyster Bay Aspar- 
agus reminds me of one of the chats 
I had with Marse Henry, a few months 
before Col. Roosevelt died. The Man- 
hattan Club of New York, the club in 
that city which to the Democratic Party 
is analogous with the Union League 
Club and its relations to the Republi- 
can Party—honored itself by making 
Col. Watterson its dinner guest. The 


host was one of the Colonel’s very old- 
est and most valued friends, Alexander 
Konta. Whenever Col. Watterson 
turned up in New York or in London, 
Paris, Madrid, Rome, Vienna, Berlin 
(before the “To Hell with the Haps- 
burgs and the Hohenzollerns” days), 
St. Petersburg, now Petrograd, Tokio, 
Constantinople, Pekin and so on, the din- 
ner givers hunted Marse Henry and 
lassooed him and shot food, toasts, and 
fizz at him. I often wondered how he 
endured it all—but I reckon he owned a 
copper-lined tummy—and yet he only 
nibbled at the rare viands and sipped the 
fizz—and then would come the marvel- 
ous treat of the evening—the bombard- 
ment of the guests for his views of 
men and events, past, present and their 
probable, even possible, bearing on the 
future of rulers and nations. Well, the 
New York morning newspapers “wrote 
up” the Manhattan Club dinner to Marse 
Henry. That morning Ex-President 
Roosevelt, knowing for twenty years 
and more of my fondness and esteem 
for Marse Henry, ’phoned me, saying: 

“I see Col. Watterson is in town?” 

“Yes,” I replied. 

“IT don’t know where he is stopping 
or I would go for him myself, but won't 
you get hold of him and say if he 
doesn’t come up tomorrow for lunch at 
the Langdon Hotel I’ll get after him 
with a sharp stick?” answered the. for- 
mer President. 

“My, my!” I asked, “What would a 
noble Republican want to see a noble 
Democrat about?” 

“Pray bring Col. Watterson along and 


see,” replied Col. Roosevelt. 





“One of my boys.”—Henry Watter- 
son. 





Colortel Roosevelt’s request was com- 
municated to Col. Watterson and Marse 
Henry in most gracious tones replied 
over the ’phone, “Certainly’—and you 
should have seen those two patriots 
grasp hands the following noon. I had 
known that Marse Henry had been 
quite a critic of Col. Roosevelt when 
he was head of the nation and naturally 
I was rather curious as to how that 
meeting and luncheon would turn out. 

What did they talk about? 

With the enthusiasm of boys to mix 
up in an old time school-boy row they 
discussed with glowing cheeks Ameri- 
ca’s belated part in the fight against the 
Prussian dastards and devils, their eyes 
blazed with patriotic fire, and, without 
irreverence, they wished to God Al- 
mighty they could get into the fight 


for 
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themselves. Col. Roosevelt dwelt upon 
his own bitter disappointment at not 
being permitted to lead his 180,000 vol- 
unteers to the French firing line; and 
this went on for two hours and more. 
Both had been soldiers, both had faced 
shells, shrapnel and bullets and “knew 
the song of death” and they were like 
two bully-good scrappy lads crazy to 
punch the Prussian. Fight was in their 
blood, pores and nostrils. 


In only one serious matter have I 





“I wish it were possible for me to 
attend the coming Confederate Re- 
union. It is not possible, so you 
must take the will for the deed. 

“Chatt P many 
claims upon my affections. It was there 
that I found my dear wife, who, after 
fifty-nine years of devotion, still 
abides and between whom and myself 
the relations then established remain 
unbroken and unchanged. She joins 
me in the regret that we cannot to- 
gether revisit the scenes of our early 
love-making. But at four-score and 
upward functions of every sort are 
beyond me. 

“Perhaps it is well that I may not 
again look upon the thin gray line 
soon to disappear forever from the 
scenes of this world, for it might put 
too great a strain upon an old man’s 
tenderest sensibilities. 

“My love to the old boys. It can- 
not be long when we shall meet on 
that beautiful shore, and when we 
meet, be sure the bonnie blue flag will 
be flying at the fore, and the bands 
will be playing ‘Dixie’ on parade, 
whilst the pretty girls will be distrib- 
uting the Chattanooga ‘Rebel’ to 
groups of ragged rednosed angels who 
have not forgotten the rebel yell.”— 
Henry Watterson to his Confederate 
comrades, October, 1921. 














differed with Marse Henry. I tried to 
write him about it at his winter home in 
Florida, but I was too choked and jam- 
med with work. Then, too, I thought I 


This is a late picture of Col. Watterson. 





might be considered presumptuous, but 
with the most pronounced deference for 
his vast experience, his keen, wizard- 
like introspection, his superhuman 
knowledge of historical events and prec. 
edents, | could not agree with a dis- 
patch a couple of years ago from Miami 
wherein he was quoted thus: 

“In those places where the suffering rich 
most do congregate, the truth of Watt's hymn 
finds every day expression: 

For Satan finds some mischief 
For idle hands to do. 


still, 


“But the whirl goes on, the yachts sweep 
proudly out to sea; the auto cars dash madly 
through the 


streets; more and darker and 
deeper do the contrasts of life show them. 
selves How long shall it be when the mud- 


sill millions take the upper ten thousand by the 
throat and rend them, as the furiosos of the 
terror in France did the aristocrats? As the 
bolsheviki_ are overrunning Russia, and pres. 
ently all Europe, the issue between capital and 
labor is full of generating heat and hate. It 
is in truth an irrepressible conflict. Who shall 
say that, broken loose in the crowded centers 
Se it may, not any day engulf us 
a 


Why did I differ with Marse Henry 
on this matter? ¢ 
Because there are too many Watter- 
sons and Roosevelts, too many men 
with the blood of the Roosevelts and 
the Wattersons, and their forbears in 


their veins, too many of _ their 
descendants and their type in this 
nation to permit a group of idle, 
lazy, vicions, chronic agitators with 
not a spoonful of American blood 
in their veins to permanently  up- 


set a nation which the Wattersons and 


the Roosevelts and their ancestors 
fought to create and which their de- 
scendants will certainly fight to pre- 


erve. Did we join the fight against the 
bloody Prussians to preserve the liber- 
ttes of mankind and to resent the wrongs 
of a despotic autocracy only to have 
eur nation turned over to the Hun in 
another form? No. 

L was in full sympathy with Marse 


It was painted about the time of his 


retirement from the active editorship of the Courier-Journal and appeared in the 
issue of Editor & Publisher of March 8, 1919. 
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. 
Henry’s comments on the profiteers and 
the war-rich contractors with Malaprop 
intellectuals whom Marse Henry viewed 
with such whimsical contempt, but to 
this nation they must, in influence, be 
likened to a fly on an eighty-ton driv- 


ing wheel. 
I reply: In all ages, all climes, all 
countries, there have been periods of 


discontent and unrest. This has ever 
been so and it will ever be so until the 
millenium. Two years before Marse 
Henry was born Daniel Webster, then 
in the zenith of his fame as one of 
America’s foremost orators, said—lI’ll 
bet a cookie Marse Henry read the 
words in his cradle: 

“There are persons who constantly ¢lamor. 
They complain of oppression, speculation and 
the pernicious influence of accumulated wealth. 
They cry out loudly, against all banks and cor- 
porations and all means by which small capi- 
tals become united in order to produce import- 
ant and beneficial results. They == on mad 
hostility against all established  iristitutions. 


They would choke the fountain of industry 
and dry all the streams. In a country of un- 
bounded liberty they clamor against oppression. 
In a country of perfect equality they move 
heaven and earth against privilege and mon- 
opoly. In a country where property is more 
evenly divided than anywhere else, they rend 
the air shouting agrarian doctrines. In a 
country where the wages of labor are high 
beyond parallel they would teach the laborer 
that he is but an oppressed slave.” 


We know that since 1838, when those 
words were uttered, the conditions of 
all citizens, the poor and rich in the 
United States have improved in every 
way, and yet, as Marse Henry pointed 
out in 1919, there were some going 
about the country preaching the doc- 
trine that things were wrong and try- 
ing to discourage energetic, active men 
in their efforts toward Progress. They 
will not be successful even though the 
cloud of Bolshevism is supposed to be 
a little dark. But it is mostly talk or 
threat as the resylt of political coward- 
ice Or demagogic encouragement. 

To get back to the noble Marse Henry 
personally—a short time ago a lifelong 
friend of mine in Washington got to 
talking about Marse Henry at the din- 
ner table. He was N. O. Messenger, 
for many years the very keen, greatly 
beloved, honorable, square, fair, chief 
political correspondent of the Washing- 
ton Evening Star. He was.a fellow 
member of the Manhattan Club in New 
York with Col. Watterson and has 
gazed with more or less interest on the 
paintings of. Samuel J. Tilden, Grover 
Cleveland and others of almost equal 
Democratic renown hanging on _ the 
walls of the club—and, by the way, Col. 
Watterson was the distinguished author 
of the history of this great club, and 
was an honorary member from the day 
it opened its doors over half a century 
ago. 
Mr. Messenger said, and I gratefully 
appreciated the thought: 

“How many times have you and I 
dined at the club and seen the Colonel 
drop in from Loyjsville, Washington, 
London, Paris, the. South Pacific, Sa- 
moa, or Honolulu! We'd see President 
Britt, Judge McCall, Supreme Court 
Justice Victor J. Dowling, many other 
Supreme Court Judges, Judges of the 
Court of Appeals, Judge Beardsley, 
Democratic leader of Oneida County, 
New York, for thirty years, the county 
which in 1884 gave Cleveland 1100 
Democratic majority and, by that vote, 
the Presidency of the. United States,— 
finish their dinners in a twinkling and 
cluster about Marse Henry’s table and 
ask him to tell them stories. 

“How many times have you and I 
seen these and other Manhattanites for- 
get the theatre or opera tickets nestling 
in their waistcoat pockets—to the wrath 
of many a wife or sweetheart—to listen 
to Marse Henry? How many delightful 
evenings have we spent that way, how 
much we learned, how much sound 
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thought and instruction we absorbed! 
How the precise old codgers of the 
early days of our Republic ruthlessly 
kept precise cold diaries—l say ruth- 
lessly—but how Marse Henry was a 
living encyclopedia, a walking, human, 
nineteenth and twentieth century bio- 
graphy of men and events! how he 
would tell of great political movements 
with his accustomed fire in an intensely 
human way—without a scintilla of the 
cold, precise, ruthless, I-must-do-it-as- 


a8, 8344 3 
I understand his conception of public 
service.” 
* ~~ 7 

ALTER EMERSON, for many 

years associated with Col. Watter- 
son on the Courier-Journal, said in an 
editorial in the Cincinnati Commercial 
Tribune on December 22: 

“And who was ‘Marse Henry’ Watter- 
son? Many of the present generation 
will ask that question, yet it is only a 
few months ago, enough to make some- 





well be his epitaph when he said: 


paper man of his time. 


fascinating tableaux. 


saw a new joy in some achievement. 


the Louisville Courier-Journal. 





FROM ONE OF HIS BOYS 





N the last talk I had with Col. Watterson, he made a remark that might 


“I have passed far beyond the allotted three score and ten, but if I 
had my life to live over I would not change a single hour of it.” 

That expression was typical of Marse Henry. 
adulation throughout the world. He cared nothing for money or material 
wealth. He lived in the wide and rich realm of his own mentality and in 
the true meaning of the word, he was a genius. 
unequalled and his command of the language surpassed that of any news- 
Wherever he stood was, for him, the center of 
events—the world revolved about him in one continuous succession of 


He often talked of the approaching end. 
life with satisfaction and forward with equanimity. 

If success be measured by the achievement of the heart’s desire, then 
no man ever knew greater success than Henry Watterson. 


own fire—there was never a dull moment in his eighty-two years—W illiam 
W. Hawkins, president of the United Press and formerly city editor of 


He received honor and 


His gift of expression was 


He looked back over his 


Every day he 
His genius provided the fuel for its 








a-duty diary way of old days. How 
gracious he was, how curtly, and no 
matter how intense the discussion of 
present and future political, financial 
and economic, problems became, Col. 
Henry Watterson was in every word, 
every act, every thought, the soul, body 
and mind of an American gentleman!” 

Could any man living or dead have 
said more than Mr. Messenger said in 
his crisp, exquisite way? 

Marse Henry’s career as an editor, 
author, statesman, is never to be for- 
gotten, but from the moment he first 
felt his little pink toes in his cradle he 
was what Mr. Messenger so truthfully 
remarked—An American Gentleman! 





TRIBUTES FROM “HIS BOYS” 
AND OTHER FRIENDS 


(By Telegraph to Epitor & PusiisHeR) 











GENERAL W. B. HALDEMAN, 
who is at his winter home at Naples, 
Fla., sent the following tribute: 

“Walter N. Haldeman gave to Henry 
Watterson a great opportunity. Suc- 
cessfully, brilliantly, and grandly did 
Mr. Watterson rise to it. He was the 
greatest editor of his time and through 
the Courier-Journal he was read and 
heard: throughout the world. He has 
been called, but his writings will live 
for all time.” 

* + * 
UDGE ROBERT W. BINGHAM, 
who purchased the Courier-Journal 
in 1918 and succeeded Col. Watterson 
as its editor: 

“Fate put into my hands the Courier- 
Journal and it was Henry Watterson 
who paid me the compliment and reposed 
in me the trust of permitting it to come 
into my possession. He made it a great 
leader and I have tried to carry out his 
high ideals of ownership and editorship 
by fighting earnestly for what seems 
right and best, and resisting without bit- 
terness that which seems wrong and 
worst. If I can keep him in its marrow 
always I will have maintained journal- 
ism’s greatest tradition, and while his 
genius was not vouchsafed me, I hope 


thing over a year or two, that he sur- 
rendered the editorial pen, trenchant 
weapon of most of his life’s battles 
waged in support of his sense of right. 
Literally, it was the pen, neither pencil 
nor typewriter he wielded. Absolutely, 
his warfare was for liberty of conscience 
and independence of action always, of 
course, inside public policy. He was the 
Nestor of American journalism of the 
old school. To many of the older gen- 
eration, as to the new, he will be a 
reminiscence of picturesque personality. 
Watterson, the unique master of phrase 
and pastmaster of originality. But 
there be those yet living, and not a few, 
to whom ‘Marse Henry’ Watterson will 
remain in memory as he was in life an 
ever present inspiration, guide, philoso- 
pher and friend.” 
= * « 


TOM WALLACE, editorial writer on 

the Courier-Journal under “Marse 
Henry” for many years and linking the 
old editorial regime with the new at the 
same desk: 


The rare boyish buoyancy of Henry 
Watterson, reflecting exuberance of phy- 
sical health as ardency of interest in 
men, measures and events. His warmth 
of feeling for his intimates, his friends, 
his fellow journalists, would have made 
him widely popular in newspaperdom, 
even had he lacked what many celebrated 
writers do lack—a personality as inter- 
esting as the emanations from a spark- 
ling pen. Nobody who was interested 
in the writer was disappointed when he 
met the man. The surpassing and richly 
picturesque virility revealed in his every 
paragraph was as evident in his every 
oral phase, his every attitude and aspect 
and attribute, No degree of excellence 
or eminence as a writer could have given 
“Marse Henry” the great personal popu- 
larity that was his had he not been in 
reality the glorious “Marse Henry” of 
legend. 

x * 7” 


MARMADUKE B. MORTON, for 
many years past managing editor of 


the Nashville Banner and long one of 
“Marse Henry’s boys”: 


“Mr. Watterson’s death leaves a vac- 
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uum in the lives of his ‘old boys’ 
which will never be filled. The old 
saying that no man is a hero to his 
valet does not hold good in his case. 
We boys who worked under him fairly 
worshipped him and considered him the 
greatest newspaper writer.” 


* * * 


APTAIN WILLIAM RULE, editor 

of the Knoxville Journal and Trib- 
une and the present dean of active 
newspaper editors in the South: 

“Henry Watterson was a great jour- 
nalist, a matchless editorial writer, a 
noble patriot and foremost in Ameri- 
can fullness and warmth of soul. His 
mortal part is gone, but his works and 
his words will live on. Although he is 
not living in the flesh, what he did and 
what he said will be treasured in the 
memory of thousands who loved him 
for what he said and did.” 


* * * 


ORACE HOOD), editor of the Mont- 
gomery (Ala.) Journal and for two 


generations a contemporary of Col. 
Watterson : 
“Henry Watterson is dead. He was 


not only a national, but an international 
character. His editorial work has been 
universally acknowledged to have been 
among the most brilliant in the whole 
world for over half a century. His 
influence in the political life of Amer- 
ica has been widespread, often dominat- 
ing. A great literary and _ historical 
figure in American journalism has pass- 
ed from the world’s scene of activity 
into a new plane of activity. What- 
ever may have been his faults, we all 
loved him.” 
* a * 


AJOR E. B. STAHLMAN, veteran 

publisher of the Nashville Banner, 
which Col. Watterson edited before he 
entered Louisville journalism: 

“In the passing of Col. Watterson the 
world has lost a great journalist and 
editor. 
stood without a peer. He was a most 
charming and entertaining man. He had 
the courage of his convictions and ex- 
pressed them without fear or favor.” 

* * * 
L. WAITE, for over half a century 

* editor of the Burlington (Ia.) 
Hawk-Eye: : 

“Col. Watterson was especially popu- 
lar in the Middle West. In education, 
training and closest ties of friendship, 
in heart and sympathy, he was a West- 
ern man, in love with Western people 
and Western ideas, yet never provincial. 
He was a national character. His just 
estimate of Lincoln and his courageous 
stand for sound money greatly enhanced 
his popularity and influence.” 


*>_ * * 


ON. JOSEPH G. CANNON, 

Speaker of the House during several 
Congresses and holding the same posi- 
tion in national politics that Mr. Watter- 
son held in journalism: 

“Colonel Watterson was as fine a type 
of American as I ever knew. He was 
a valiant fighter and accepted victory 
and defeat with a smile. We were 
political opponents and personal friends 
for nearly half a century. A brilliant 
journalist, an ardent advocate of men 
and measures in which he believed and a 
politician without fear, he was an orna- 
ment to his profession and an example 
to all Americans.” 


Salt Lake News Names Special 
The Salt Lake City Deseret News has 
appointed Cone, Hunton & Woodman, 
Inc., to represent it in the United States 
and Canada, effective January 1. 


As a newspaper writer, he 
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ELROD CASTER WINS 
INFRINGEMENT SUIT 


Glass-Sided Demonstration Machine 
Convinced Court That It Did Not 
Transgress on the Lanston 
Monotype Patents 





Final decree has been entered by the 
United States District Court, Wilming- 
ton, Del., in the suit filed by the Lanston 
Monotype Machine Company against the 
Pittsburgh Type Founders Company, 
charging patent infringement by the EI- 
rod Lead, Slug and Rule Caster, now 
manufactured and sold by the Ludlow 
Typograph Company, Chicago. 

\n opinion was rendered on July 13, 
1921, by Judge Hugh M. Morris, but no 
decree followed, Judge Morris shortly 
thereafter ordering a reopening of the 
case. In the final decree, entered Dec. 
7, 1921, following such reopening, Judge 
Morris ordered that the Lanston Mono- 
type Machine Company take nothing by 
its suit and that the bill of complaint 
be dismissed with costs in favor of the 
Pittsburgh Type Founders Company. 

In his original opinion, Judge Morris 
had held that, while there was no in- 
fringement as to a majority of the pat- 
ent claims in suit, infringement did ap- 
pear as to certain machine and process 
patent claims. In the final decision, this 
is referred to as follows: 


One of the findings made in the original 
opinion was that a breach of continuity in the 
metal passing through defendant’s mold oc 
curred at each withdrawal movement. 


As defendant's mold was made wholly of 
metal, this finding was of course pure de 
duction. 


After the filing of the original opinion, 
the Elrod interests made molds with 
transparent Pyrex glass windows, and 
an Elrod Caster was arranged with part 
of the cast-iron mold-chamber side-walls 
cut away... This machine, with “window 
molds,” afforded an ocular demonstration 
of the behavior of the metal within the 
mold during operation, and the case was 
reopened by Judge Morris to enable such 
demonstrations to be made. 

After witnessing and considering the 
demonstrations Judge Morris was con- 
vinced that “theory must give way to 
demonstration and that in the operation 
of defendant’s machine there is no breach 
of continuity in.the metal within de- 
fendant’s mold during the normal opera- 
tion of its machine.” 

Again stating that he deemed such a 
breach of continuity an indispensable 
prerequisite to infringement as to each 
of these claims, Judge Morris, reversing 
his original opinion as to these four 
claims originally held infringed, con- 
cluded his final decision with the fol- 
lowing: 

“Not finding such breach of continuity 
I am of the opinion that claims 1 and 2 
of patent No. 
and 6 of patent No. 1,237,058 are not 
infringed by defendant’s machine and 

* process. The bill of complaint must, 
therefore, be dismissed.” 
Jamison Made Chairman 

H. V. Jamison, advertising manager of 
the American Sheet Tin Plate Company, 
Pittsburgh, has been made chairman of 
the Advertising Managers’ Association 
of the subsidiary companies of the United 
Steel Corporation. 





Christmas at the Ad Club 

The Christmas luncheon of the Adver- 
tising Club of New York, held on Wed- 
nesday, proved a highly interesting occa- 
A table d’hote lunch, the piece de 
resistence of which was roast duck, 
seemed to hit the right spot in the ap- 
petites of the 250 members present. The 
guests of the club were Bishop Manning 
and Suffragan Bishop Shipman of New 
York, and Bishop Darlington, of Har- 


sion. 
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OEL! Noel! 


Thus sounds each Christmas bell 
Across the winter snow. 
But what are the little footprints all 
That mark the path from the churchyard wall? 
These are those of the children waked to-night 
From sleep by the Christmas bells and light: 
Ring sweetly, chimes! Soft, soft, my rhymes! 
Their beds are under the snow. 


risburg. As Christmas story tellers the) 
have not been excelled by any of the 
lay brothers who have addressed the 
club at other Christmas luncheons. Two 
hundred and fifty dollars were contrib- 
uted to a purse placed in the hands of 
“Pop Wevill” as an emergency fund for 
the aid of the soldier patients at Fox 
Hills Hospital. 


—EpMUND CLARENCE STEDMAN 


1921 










Forty Years a Journalist 
Locan, .Utah, Dec. 6—President Earl 


of the Earl and England Publishing 
Company of this city, publishers of the 
Logan Daily Journal, celebrated his 40th 
year as a publisher a few days ago. 
Employees of the company were enter- 
tained at lunch in the composing rooms 
of the firm. 





“NOTHING FOR SOMETHING” CIRCULATOR 
CALLS INSURANCE POLICY OFFER 








EEN interest has been aroused in 
the use of accident and travel in- 
surance policies as newspaper pre- 
miums by the discussion in recent is- 
of Epitror & PuBLISHER. One 
circulation manager of a big-city daily 
paper whose paper is not using the 
insurance form of promotion, this 
week. told Epiror & PusiisHeEr) that 
indemnity provisions in policies of- 
fered as inducements to newspaper 
subscribers were usually vague and 
that analysis showed that instead of 
offering subscribers “something for 
nothing,” the newspapers issuing the 
policies were actually selling “noth- 
ing for something.” In support of 
this statement he offered the following 
analysis of one policy: 


sues 


A travel accident insurance policy 
offering “protection” for fifty cents 
a year, now being issued by various 
newspapers to promote circulation, is 
limited to life, limb and disability. In 
fact, the limitations and conditions are 
so numerous, and the coverage is so 
restricted, that the chance of recover- 
ing indemnity under the contract is 
remote. Only by a “miracle” would 
an individual be killed or injured un- 
der conditions that would bring his 
case within the narrow limits of the 
policy. 

No warranties appear anywhere in 
these contracts nor is any definite pre- 
mium named. As the charge for the 
policy as it is now being sold is de- 
signated as a registration fee, it is as- 
sumed that in the event the policy is 
cancelled, no claim would be recog- 
nized for any return premium, first, 
because no premium is named, and in 
the second place, the payment made as 
a registration fee would be counted 
fully earned when the assured is reg- 
istered and the policy issued. 

The insuring clause is the usual one. 

Paragraph I proposes to pay $1,000 
for loss of life or of certain named 
members, and $500 for certain other 
named members, provided the loss oc- 
curs solely as a result of an accident 
while the assured is a passenger in 
some of the certain designated ve- 
hicles, and provided further and al- 
ways that the accident, in addition to 
injuring the assured, shall wreck or 
disable the vehicle in which he is a 
passenger. Just what is meant by 


wrecking or disablement of the vehicle 
is not made clear—the interpretation 
of these terms being left presumably 
to the adjuster after the accident has 
occurred. 

Paragraph II on its face purports to 
pay $250 for loss of life only, provided 
assured is killed by being struck, or 
knocked down or run over by any one 
of certain designated vehicles while 
the assured is walking or standing on 
a public highway—excluding workmen 
on a highway and trespassers on a 
railway right of way. 

Paragraph III appears, when read 
by itself, to provide indemnity at the 
rate of $10 per week, and for a maxi- 
mum period of three months, for total 
disability suffered under conditions laid 
down in Paragraph I. . 

General Condition Number III, 
however, raises doubts as to assured’s 
rights as apparently guaranteed by the 
paragraphs which go before. This 
condition first provides that no indem- 
nity will be paid for death caused by 
any other means or under any other 
conditions than those set out in Para- 
graph I, notwithstanding the earlier 
intimation to the assured that there 
can be collected $250 for death un- 
der the conditions presented in Para- 
graph 1}. 


The same general condition pro- 
vides that no indemnity will be paid 
for disability unless caused by means 
and under conditions laid down in 
Paragraph II, although assured had 
previously been provided such indem- 
nity if injured under conditions named 
in Paragraph I. 


Thus, Paragraphs I, II and III, con- 
sidered in the light of General Condi- 
tion Number III, leave the assured 
somewhat bewildered. Paragraph II 
may be worth the price until the first 
clause of the general condition is read, 
and which appears to nullify the Para- 
graph, and so with Paragraph III, 
contradicted by the second clause of 
the General Condition. Paragraph I 
might still be in force and effect and 
perhaps the insured may wager his 
premium that he will “accidentally” 
get within the provisions of that Para- 
graph. 

Does the policy give more than fifty 
cents worth as is claimed in advertise- 
ments? 


CHANGES IN LUDLOW STAFF 


Johnston Resigns in New York, Muir 
His Successor 


C. J. Johnston, for three years East. 
ern district manager of the Ludlow 
Typograph Company, resigned _ this 
week. He stated that he has made no 
definite plans for the future, except that 
he will make his home in Cleveland, 
Mr. Johnston receivefl several hand- 
some presents from the members of the 
New York office staff. H. H. Muir, 
who has been with the Chicago office 
since its organization, will succeed Mr. 
Johnston as district manager in New 
York. He assumes charge January 1, 

The annual meeting of the sales force 
of the Ludlow Typograph Company will 
be held at the Chicago office December 
29 and 30. 


American Adds Tabloid Section 


Another tabloid appeared in New York 
this week as a 16-page supplement to 
William Randolph Hearst’s American, 
carrying news pictures and the regular 
American features. Spot news was 
carried in the main section of the Ameri- 
can, which also included the editorial 
page and sports. None of the Hearst 
executives would discuss the future of 
the tabloid, stating that it was too 
young for any certainty as to its devel- 
opment. Reports have it that the Ameri- 
can, daily and Sunday, and the Even- 
ing Journal, will carry tabloid sections 
as soon as machinery for their produc- 
tion is completed. 


Ads for Michigan Shore 


Port Huron, Mich., Dec. 19—A news- 
paper advertising campaign to bring 
tourists to the water front resorts of 
Michigan will be launched in the spring. 
An appropriation of $10,000 will be raised 
for that purpose.. The campaign will be 
conducted under the direction of the 
Huron Shore-Detroit to Mackinac via 
Port Huron Association recently organ- 
ized. 


N. E. A. Planning Train Daily 
Plans have already been approved for 
publication of a daily paper on the Na- 
tional Editorial Association train en 
route and over the state of Montana 
next July for its convention and outing. 
A complete printing outfit will be in- 
stalled in a baggage car and, while the 
mechanical end will be looked after by 
paid employes, the paper itself will be 

edited by the members of the party. 


A Big Christmas Number 


The New Britain (Conn.) Record on 
December 16 published a 48-page Christ- 
mas edition. There were five sections, 
the first of which carried a full-page 
Christmas greeting in holiday red and 
green. 





J. F. Price J@ins Merrill 


John F. Price, for four years account 
executive for Henri, Hurst & McDonald, 
Chicago advertising agency, has become 
vice-president of the Ralph W. Merrill 
Company, advertising agency in the same 
city. 


D. T. Eastman Forms Agency 


D. T. Eastman has resigned as ad- 
vertising manager of the Eagle-Picher 
Lead Company, Chicago, and has 
formed an organization of the name 
of Eastman & Co., technical advertis- 
ing, at Chicago. 





Thomas with Street & Finney 


Rupert Thomas, formerly with the 
Eugene McGuckin Company, Phila- 
delphia, advertising agency, has joined 
Street & Finney, New York. 
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BE SILENT ON FEE SYSTEM, A. A. A. A. ADVISES 


Declares Advertisers Do Not Realize They Now Pay for Service, That Direct Payment Would Eliminate 
Agencies and Intimates Ad Managers Are Moving Only to Save Jobs 


ANY attempts have been made by 

various interests to get advertising 
wgencies to name their reasons for op- 
posing the fee system of agency com- 
pensation, advocated by Epiror & Pus- 
USHER, instead of the commission sys- 
tem, deriving their fees directly from the 
parties served, whether advertiser or 
lisher, and in direct and measured 
portion to the service they render. 
Very, very few have responded, save 
to say that introduction of’ the fee sys- 
tm would sound the knell of the ad- 
vertising agency. 

They say, all those who will say any- 
thing at all, that the executives of con- 
cerns that advertise would not stand, as 
a direct charge for agency service, a 
charge equalling the amount the agency 
feceives in commissions from the pub 
fishers, and that agencies cannot do 
business on less. 


EXECUTIVES 1N DARKNESS 


They admit that the commissions are 
aid to them from the advertising ap- 
propriation, through the publishers, but 
that the executives of houses advertis- 
ing do not understand that; if they did 
they would not pay. 

To illustrate: “Take,” said more 
than one advertising agent, “a concern 
which appropriates annually $1,000,000 
for advertising. The commission on 
that amount would be $150,000. If the 
board of directors realized that the 
agency was receiving back from the 
publishers that sum of money, taken 
from the advertising appropriation, of 
course, do you suppose they would au- 
thorize the appropriation? I don't. 
They pay it, but they don’t realize that 
they are paying it.” 

Advertising agents go further and 
declare that the result would be that if 
the fee system obtained advertising ap- 
propriations would be cut down or cut 
off altogether, and that not only the 
publishing business, but business gener- 
ily would suffer a disastrous collapse. 

Until recently other arguments have 
een almost entirely lacking, and the re- 
fusal of advertising agents to discuss 

matter at all has been marked. The 
teason for the silence was obscure to 
thers than members of the Association 
‘f National Advertising Agencies until 
aday or two ago, when Epitor & Pus- 
USHER discovered that an official com- 
Munication from the A.A.A.A. to its 
members had imposed silence to all out- 
iders on the matter of the fee system. 


ASKS AND ANSWERS 


An enclosure with the official com- 
munication, however, which is made a 
part of it, written by “One who has been 
in the advertising business for over a 
quarter of a century,” declares that it 
has been impossible to get definite re- 
flies to his question: “What are the 
real, honest objections to the present 
system?” He then asks and answers a 
few questions himself. 

he writer of the enclosure repeats 
that executives of concerns which ad- 
tertise would not pay fees equalling 
commiss‘ons. and which he nominates 
“differentials.” He charges, among other 
things, that the advertising managers, 
tmployes of these concerns, are foster- 
Ing the agitation for the fee system to 
fave their own jobs, 

For the benefit of agencies not mem- 











bers of the A.A.A.A., and for national 
advertisers, Epiror & PUBLISHER repro- 
duces herewith the text of both com- 
munication and enclosure: 


December 16, 1921. 
A. A. or A. A. BULLETIN 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION 
AGENCIES 
Executive Headquarters’: Metropolitan 
Tower, New York 
Confidential. Important. 

“As you may know, the Association of 
National Advertisers at a recent meeting 
passed a resolution looking to the aboli- 
tion of the advertising agency differen- 


oF ADVERTISING 


5 
Pie Co: 


features of the situation in the form of 
the memorandum accompanying this bul- 
letin. 

“Every member of our Association 
and every executive in his organization 
is earnestly requested to read_ this 
memorandum all through, so as to re- 
fresh his understanding of some of the 
basic principles which underlie our 
business and as an aid in preparation 
for discussion on the subject that is 
liable to come up at any time. 


May Suow To PUBLISHERS 


“The memorandum is also intended 
for confidential use with publishers if 
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tial, and since then has issued bulletins 
to its membership and has been im com- 
munication with certain publishers on 
the subject. 

“This movement seems to us most un- 
wise on the part of the association men- 
tioned, and, in any event, most inoppor- 
tune, as at the present time constructive 
effort is necessary to meet business con- 
ditions and not such a destructive move 
as is advocated. 

“It is needless to say that the pro- 
posal will be combated with all the 
resources at our command if necessary 
later. 

CHARACTER OF MEMBERSHIP 

“The Association of National Adver- 
tisers was formerly known as the As- 
sociation of Advertising Managers. The 
change in name has not altered the char- 
acter of the membership so far as we 
are informed.’ For the most part the 
active members are not heads of busi- 
nesses or advertisers themselves, but 
merely the so-called “advertising man- 
agers” who are in some cases heads of 
departments. The organization includes 
only a very small percentage of the ad- 
vertising managers of the country and 
even in its own membership the move- 
ment is not unanimously supported. 
Many of the better known members of 
the association are in favor of the 
present agency system and against this 
attempted change. 

“However, we must all recognize the 
menace necessarily involved in any 
propaganda such as this, whatever the 
origin or motive. 

“For the present, our advice is that 
the subject be absolutely ignored in dis- 
cussion or conversation with all persons 
except our own members, and that we 
say nothing except when the subject is 
brought up. 

“However, we ought to be prepared 
for any argument that may be forced 
upon us. A prominent member of our 
Association has written a brief intended 
to’ present some of the outstanding 


° . es oe * . 


occasion seems to require it. It must 
not be published or mailed out to lists 
or distributed in any way at the present 
time. 

“If any propaganda literature of the 
character mentioned above from the As- 
sociation of National Advertisers or 
from other sources has come to you, we 
should appreciate it if you would kindly 
send it immediately to headquarters, and 
also forward promptly any literature or 
communication upon the subject which 
may come to your attention later. We 
wish to keep closely informed along this 
line so far as possible. 

“Sincerely, 
James O'SHAUGHNESSY, 
“Executive Secretary.” 


The enclosure: 


ADVERTISING AGENCY SERVICE 
Has Ir Justirtep ItsetF To ADVERTISER 
AND PUBLISHER? 


A few thoughts on the recent Ad- 
vertising Managers’ proposal that the 
Agency differential be abolished, by 
one who has been in the advertising 
business for over a quarter of a cen- 
tury both as Advertising Manager and 
Advertising Agent. 


“Every now and then during the past 
twenty-five years the statement has been 
made that the method of paying for Ad- 
vertising Agency Service is all wrong. 
But the system has gone on and worked 
well. 

“About seven years ago the Associa- 
tion of National Advertising Managers 
passed a resolution condemning it. But 
nothing happened beyond that. 

“A short time ago this organization, 
which is now known as the Association 
of National Advertisers, is said to have 
passed a similar resolution. 

“As they say in ‘The Tavern,’ ‘What's 
All the Shooting About?” In other 
words, what are the specific objections 
to the Advertising Agency as conducted 
today? I have asked many this ques- 


tion but. frankly, I have not been able 
to get any definite replies. 

“Consequently, I am going to ask and 
answer a few questions so that we may 
be able to intelligently discuss the propo- 
sition. 

“Now, What are the real, honest ob- 
jections to the present system? 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


“First—Is it that the Advertising 
Agency is overpaid? If so, that objec- 
tion is made in ignorance of the true 
conditions, because during the past few 
years the Advertising Agency which has 
made 3 per cent net on its turnover has 
been very fortunate indeed. 

“Seconp—Is it that Agencies are inept 
or dishonest? If this were true, the 
abolition of the differential would not 
help the situation. But it is not true. 
Today there is no excuse for an adver- 
tiser or publisher dealing with an Agency 
about whose ability and integrity there 
is any question. There are today many 
big, high-grade Agencies of national 
reputation to select from. If the adver- 
tiser deliberately selects am unknown 
and inexperienced Agency on account of 
friendship, or in an effort to secure re- 
bates, it is his own fault if he does not 
get proper service. 

“THirp—Do advertisers object to the 
present system? The answer is found 
in the fact that mever in the history of 
advertising have relations between ad- 
vertising principals and the Advertising 
Agency been so cordial. 

“FourtH —Do publishers object? Out- 
side of a few trade publications which 
have never allowed a differential, there 
is no trouble about this proposition. 
There hasn’t been for several years. It 
is generally accepted as standard. 

THe ADVERTISING MANAGER 

“FirtH—Is. it the Advertising Man- 
ager who objects? I am sorry to say 
that there is a small and active group 
who feel the Agency System is wrong. 
In fact, it is because of this feeling that 
between these Advertising Managers 
and their Agencies there is not the 
proper kind of co-operation. Just why 
this is so difficult to understand. I 
have wondered if it is possible that some 
of these men feel that their positions 
would be more important if the Adver- 
tising Agencies were eliminated. If this 
is so I think they are making a great 
mistake. If I were an Advertising Man- 
ager again I should hire the best Agency 
in America to work with me and then 
claim my share of credit for the success 
of the proposition. Unfortunately, some 
of these men also feel that one of their 
principal functions is to stand between 
the Agency and the Executive Officers 
of the Company in order to justify their 
own position. This results in lack of 
co-operation between the sales and ad- 
vertising efforts, with a resultant loss of 
efficiency to both. 

“S1xtH—What would be the practical 
result of cutting out the Agency differ- 
ential? What would be accomplished? 
What is its object? 


THE 


“These are all pertinent questions, and 
their answers would consume a great 
many words, but the final outcome would 
be that Advertising Agencies as they ex- 
ist today would gradually disappear 
because advertisers, having been edu- 
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cated by years of experience to expect 
the publisher to pay the Agency; would 
undoubtedly object to paying the ade- 
quate service fees and would attempt to 
save money by doing all their advertis- 
ing direct. 

“For. instance, take an account run- 
ning $200,000 annually. I am certain 
that if the average Advertising Agency 
appeared before the Board of Directors 
of such a concern and told them that 
they would have to pay a service fee of 
$30,000 (15%) it would sound exorbi- 
tant. It would be difficult indeed for the 
Agency to convince these men, unfa- 
miliar with advertising, that it would 
cost approximately $24,000 to properly 
handle this account and that the most he 
could expect in profit would be 3 per 
cent, or $6,000 for a year’s work by his 
entire organization. 


Tue MENACE DEFINED 


“If the Agency differential were 
abolished this situation would arise all 
the time, and the natural result would 
be that all advertisers would install their 
own departments and do business direct. 

“The very nature of the Advertising 
Agency business makes the Agency par- 
ticularly valuable to the advertiser be- 
cause he has the opportunity of studying 
the varying qualities and phases of sales- 
manship in twenty, or even fifty different 
lines and is able to bring to any adver- 
tiser all of the experience thus gained. 

“Time and time again an Advertising 
Agency through months of effort has 
succeeded in selling a small advertising 
campaign to a manufacturer with the 
result that because this was successful 
other efforts were launched until large 
sums of money could be profitably spent. 
And this success has been shared in by 
both advertiser and publisher. 

“The Advertising Manager usually is 
the head of a department only, not an 
executive, and as such is not a deter- 
mining factor in the matter of policies 
and expenditures. For this reason he 
needs the Advertising Agency. 

“The Advertising Agency is an inde- 
pendent outsider. His viewpoint is that 
of using money to make more money 
for his clients. He is constantly 
thinking and planning for increased 
advertising and sales efforts, know- 
ing from experience that this is the 
road to big business success. He knows 
that it is not by saving but by intelli- 
gent spending of money and effort that 
success is achieved. To eliminate him as 
a factor in business would be to cut out 
one of the most important creative forces 
in commercial life. Many of the biggest 
business executives in America will 
check up this statement 100 per cent 
from their own experience. And it is 
the very biggest executives who know 
this better than any one else. 


Some Not 1x Harmony 


“The Association of National Adver- 
tisers, which has recently proposed that 
the Agency System be changed, was for- 
merly called the ‘Association of Na- 
tional Advertising Managers’ and while 
the name has been altered, my under- 
standing is that the change did not ma- 
terially alter ‘the character of its mem- 
bership. 

“I make this statement because I do 
not think the officials and executives 
among the large advertisers of the 
country are familiar with or in favor of 
any such radical change as has been sug- 
gested. 

“In fact, it is well known that a num- 
ber of more important men in the A.N.A. 
itself are absolutely opposed to the 
present agitation and not in sympathy 
with the recent action. These men rec- 
ognize that it is important to have close 
co-ope-ation with the Advertising Agen- 
cies and are big enough not to be afraid 
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of having their prerogatives interfered 
with. 

“We must not overlook the fact that 
the group behind this movement indulge 
themselves in a great fallacy when they 
expect that if the 15 per cent differential 
is abolished there will immediately be a 
corresponding reduction in rates. 

“Any large publisher will tell you that 
under no circumstances could this be 
done. In fact, one of the biggest pub- 
lishers told me personally the other day 
that if the Agencies’ differential were 
abolished it would mean higher rates 
within a very short period, for the rea- 
son that their profit depends upon 
volume, and the disintegration or disap- 
pearance of Advertising Agencies, who 
are the greatest creators of business, 
would necessarily mean reduced volume, 
with a corresponding higher cost for ad- 
vertising. 


aid of a strong Agency the advertiser's 
chance of success is greatly increased. 

“The constant growth of the service 
that Agencies give the advertisers has, 
in some cases, overlapped the work of 
some Advertising Managers and made 
them unnecessary. No one is to blame 
for this. Where the Advertising Man- 
ager has worked in close co-operation 
with the Sales Department and _ the 
Agency in constructive, creative work, 
his position has been a permanent and 
growing one.. In many cases not only 
has his value been enhanced, but in 
some instances he has become the Sales 
Manager of the Company. 

Wy Do Tuey Suirt? 

“There is another type, however, about 

whom the question is sometimes asked, 


“Why does he change his job so often?” 
These men shift from concern to con- 
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“The suggestion that ‘service fees’ 
should take the place of the Agency 
differential obviously does not consider 
the publishers’ side of this proposition. 
Service fees would never work satisfac- 
torily. If put into general practice such 
a plan would wreck the Agency System 
in a very short time. There would be 
left simply individual advisers, men who 
would give their opinion for whatever 
they could get for it. The best men in 
the Agencies would quickly get. out of 
the business and many of these organi- 
zations would in a short time degenerate 
into ordinary “press agencies.” 

“The business of giving advertisers 
advice for fees has been in existence 
more or less for a long time. It has not 
worked out well. There are no large 
prominent businesses along these 
lines. 


or 
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“It is obvious that no single adviser 
would have the means to carry out his 
recommendations comparable in any way 
with the resources of the present day 
fully-equipped Service Agency. 

“The modern Agency has been the 
backbone of the development of mod- 
ern advertising. It is to be credited 
with the larger part of the national ad- 
vertising that is seen today. 


“The advertising business, like any’ 


other, cannot give something for noth- 
ing. Therefore, with a ‘Service Fee 
System’ in general the tendency 
would be to cut prices in order to bid 
low, and to give less and less service to 
the advertiser, with the result that in a 
few years there would be no large con- 
structive Agencies such as you find to- 
day with strong merchandising, copy, art 
and_research departments. 

“One of the strongest features of the 
present Agency Service from the stand- 
point of the advertiser, is that compen- 
sation is standardized at 15 per cent on 
the gross amount paid by the advertiser. 
Therefore, the only question the adver- 
tiser has to decide is, which Agency will 
give him the best and most service. This 
is also an ideal situation from the pub- 
lisher’s point of view because with the 
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cern and frequently to other fields of 
endeavor. It so happens that they are 
also very frequently the leaders of move- 
ments such as the one we are discussing. 
For instance, I do not think that a 
single one of the Committee of Adver- 
tising Managers who seven years ago 
declared that the Agency System was 
obsolete is active today in the new move- 
ment. Some of them are not even mem- 
bers of the Association. 

“And seven years from today a new 
group may again go through the same 
motions unless the advertising of large, 
important concerns is placed under the 
direction of Advertising Managers who 
are closely associated with and in the 
confidence of the Sales Department and 
the Executives of the Company. This 
will insure a permanent and continuing 
advertising policy, as well as closer and 
better co-operation between the adver- 
tiser and his Agency. 

“More and more executives are reach- 


ing this viewpoint every day. They are 
realizing that advertising is the one 
thing by which their merchandise is 


known to the public. As a consequence, 
many of the largest executives are today 
devoting as much of their time to ad- 
vertising as to raw materials, production 
or the installation of machinery. 


Has No INTEREST 


“Frankly, I do not see why the Ad 
vertising Manager should have any in- 
terest in the matter of Agencies’ Differ- 
ential. It seems to me this is something 
that concerns the publisher and the 
Agency only. It is purely a business 
arrangement between them. 

“The publisher supports the Advertis- 
ing Agency because he is able by this 
method to have a large creative force 
constantly at work. He finds it pro- 
vides for his financial protection. And 
most important, it enables the publisher 
to offer advertisers a completely trained 
and experienced service, without which 
the proposition is apt to fall short of 
success. 

“The advertiser should realize that if 
an Advertising Agency places $1,000 
worth of business in one of several me- 


diums, the $150 which he received as 
compensation from the publisher is not 
paid to him for that specific work. The 
publisher pays him the differential op 
that order for the general service he jg 
giving in creating advertising for him 
and other publishers; for offering them 
financial protection, and for the general 
work he does in the upbuilding of ad. 
vertising as a whole in which every pub. 
lisher and every advertiser shares, be. 
cause it makes for a continuing volume 
which is essential to reasonable adver. 
tising rates. 

“If the Advertising Manager has a 
right to tell the publisher how he shall 
pay and handle the Advertising Agencies 
of the country, he would also have the 
right to tell him whether he should have 
solicitors or not and what he should 
them, and to criticize every other b 
of his business. For the consumer al- 
ways pays all the costs of running a 
business. 


Has Justiriep ITsELF 


“If ever the Advertising Agency has 
justified itself it has been during the 
trying six months just past, when we 
have had practically no Advertising 
Agency failures; when “Agencies have 
been a financial bulwark for the publish- 
ers of the country, and have stood by 
their guns, working in many cases with- 
out a profit to bring about better ad- 
vertising at a time when it was far more 
necessary than during the boom period 
of a year ago. 

“The idea of doing without Agencies 
is not new. It was tried out many years 
ago, but the plan did not work and was 
soon abandoned. 

“The irony of the whole situation 
seems to be that this radical change is 
advocated when, for the first time in 
two generations, Agency differentials 
have been standardized with 99 per cent 
of the publications in America. Bigger 
and better men are in the Advertising 
Agencies, Bigger and better organiza- 
tions are carrying on the work. Are the 
publishers going to destroy all this be- 
cause a few Advertising Managers sug- 
gest that a change is necessary and offer 
no substitute plan to the publishers? 

“If there are some evils in the Ad- 
vertising Agency System, why not name 
and eradicate these rather than destroy 
the whole structure? 


Respectep By ALL 


“There are obviously both good and 
bad advertising agencies as is the case 
in every profession. Among the mem- 
bers of the American Association of 
Advertising Agencies, that give publish- 
ers most of their business, there are 
houses that every publisher and every 
business man who has relations with 
them, respects and regards highly. These 
agencies have created a vast amount of 
valuable advertising business for pub- 
lishers. They are a credit to American 
business. No publisher wishes to de- 
stroy them. It would be uneconomical 
to do so, and in addition, an entirely 
new system of creating and handling 
advertising would have to be built up. 

“Yet, this is what a small group of 
advertising managers is suggesting, in 
the hope, I fear, that their positions 
would be bigger and more important if 
this were brought about. If not, what 
is the reason? Obviously, this plan is 
not going to reduce rates or save their 
principals any money. It is -certain to 
raise rates and advertising costs. 

“The Advertising Manager, in my 
judgment, should cling to the Advertis- 
ing Agency, for his job depends upon 
the success of the advertising and any- 
thing and everything that contributes to 
that end is to his advantage. The help 
that his company receives from the 


(Continued on page 37) 
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PHONETICS AND EASY COMMUNICATION 
JAPAN’S GREATEST NEEDS | 





Must Abandon Ideographs and Adopt Roman Alphabet and Get 
Lower Tolls on Cable and Radio Messages to Develop 
International Spirit to Aid World’s Progress 





By WALTER SAMMIS 


6PT'WO developments are necessary 

for Japan to take the highest part 
of which she is capable in international 
affairs and the advancement of civiliza- 
tion,’ said Yukichi Iwanaga, of Tokyo, 
Japan. 

Mr. Iwanaga is in this country to re- 
port for the Kokusai News Agency, of 
which he is a director, the proceedings 
of the Disarmament Conference. Here 
in New York for a day or two, he re- 
ceived me in the Plaza Hotel. 

“One of these things,” he continued in 
English which, though well-chosen, was 
neither pedantic nor stilted, “is the adop- 
tion in Japan of the phonetic spelling 
and the use of the Roman alphabet. I 
do not mean ‘phonetic’ spelling in the 
sense in which it is applied here and 
there in the use of English, however. In 
writing, you see, the Japanese use ideo- 
graphs instead of words. But Japanese 
as it is spoken is quite capable, of course, 
of being reproduced in the Roman char- 
acters, combinations of letters being 
used to reproduce sounds, as they are in 
English. 


NeEeD*FoR BETTER COMMUNICATION 


“The other is easy and quick com- 
munication between Japan and other 
countries of news and views.” 

One could not fail to remark while 
Mr. Iwanaga was talking the pauses he 
would make as he searched, not groped, 
for the right expression of an idea. It 
was as though he were riffling the pages 
of his memory for the exact word to 
convey his thought; somewhat like turn- 
ing the leaves of a lexicon and casting 
an eye down the page, but taking in- 
finitely less time and effort. Mr. Iwa- 
naga learned his English in his prepara- 
tory school and college in Japan, and 
could speak and read the language well 
before he paid his first brief visit to this 
country two years ago. 

“It takes too long now to get a cable 
message to Japan from the United 
States,” he commented. “In sending the 
news from Washington I found that 100 
hours are required for a cablegram to 
reach Tokyo, if sent ordinarily. That is 
too long. By the time news reaches 
Tokyo from here it is no longer news. 
but history. 

Costs A FortTUNE 

“Of course there is a quicker way—to 
send the cablegrams, or radio messages, 
‘urgent.’ But that costs $3.24 a word; 
a price which is prohibitive, except on 
extraordinary occasions. And even on 
an occasion so extraordinary as the Dis- 
armament Conference the cost is so 
great as to be almost back-breaking for 
even a news agency. 

“This means that news is often cut 
to such an extent as to be fragmentary; 
in some cases almost useless for convey 
ing a knowledge of conditions, and in 
others dangerous because of the lia- 
bility to convey an erroneous and 
harmful impression. Take the splendid 
address of Secretary Hughes at the 
opening of the Disarmament Confer- 
ence as an example. How could even 
the most expert put what he said into a 
message of, say, 100 words? Yet to 
carry it in its entirety would cost what 
you call a small fortune—perhaps not 
so small, either. 

“So it is with messages dealing with 
business, commercial and financial af- 


fairs. Quotations are no longer quota- 
tions in the United States when they 
reach Japan after a delay of 100 hours, 
or four days. How can two countries 
do business with each other under such 
a difficulty? 
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nation can hope to take a prominent 
place in aiding the advance of civiliza- 
tion unless its literature is accessible to 
the world, and especially to its own peo- 
ple. Japan is rich in literature, but only 
a small proportion of its people are able 
to avail themselves of it, and foreigners 
not at all. 

“T am regretfully of the opinion that 
Japan has contributed very little to the 
progress of civilization of the world, 
and it has been largely because her liter- 
ature has been a sealed book. Some- 
thing of the fine arts, perhaps, we have 
given, but China and India have given 
even more. Once let our written lan- 
guage be simplified and expressed in the 
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This is the text of the message as written by Mr. Iwanaga to illustrate the difference 
between the use of Japanese ideographs and the letters of the Roman alphabet which 
progressive Japanese are gradually introducing in their written language. Mr. Iwa- 
naga uses about ninety different ideograph characters instead of the twenty-six 
characters in which the same ‘message could be expressed if Roman characters were 


used. The translation 


“The matter has been taken up with 
your good government, I know, by a 
committee appointed by the Press Con- 
gress of the World, and I am sure that 
every well-wisher of Japan at least 
hopes that something will be done to 
make inter-communication less dilatory, 
more useful and less prohibitory in its 
cost. 

“About the use of the Roman alpha- 
bet in Japan? Oh, yes. There isa de- 
cided movement for making it general. 
Indeed, it is already used by some pub- 
lications. Prof. Tana Katate, of Tokyo 
Imperial University, for example, pub- 
lished his book on chemistry in pho- 
netics and the Roman characters, instead 
of ideographs: It causes some little 
confusion among the older scholars, but 
the younger Japanese are enjoying it. 
Many of our younger men have learned 
the use of the Roman letters and the 
science of phonetic spelling, and more 
are learning it still. 


Rich 1N LITERATURE 


“Not long ago an interesting experi- 
ment was made. An old woman who 
was uneducated was instructed in pho- 
netics and the Roman characters. After 
eight months’ tuition she was able to 
read a leading editorial in one of our 
newspapers. That might not mean so 
much if the subject were an American 
and the language English, but when you 
consider that that same editorial would 
require between 3,000 and 4,000 char- 
acters if set in the ideographs of the 
Japanese language you get an idea of 
what it means in my country. Even 
some of our educated people would not 
be able to read it in Japanese. And we 
have perhaps 100,000 characters to learn 
if one would be proficient in our writ- 
ten language. 


“That is one of our difficulties. No 


is given in this article. 


Roman characters, and I am sure that 
my belief that Japan will take her right- 
ful place among the progressive nations 
will be justified. Our literature has 
made wonderful progress in the last 
twenty years; and our progress in other 
lines does not make us feel ashamed.” 

There was nothing of either apology 
or boast in either tone of voice or mien 
as Mr. Iwanaga spoke; rather an im- 
personal though earnest attitude, as one 
mentioning facts and expressing a con- 
trolled but persistent and abiding deter- 
mination that an obstacle to commercial 
and intellectual progress should be 
removed. 


Of his news agency he said: 


“There is no difficulty in gathering 
and distributing the news in Japan. Our 
telegraph service is very good and our 
mails dependable. Our agency is espe- 
cially favored in being connected with 
the Associated Press in this country and 
with Reuter’s in Europe, so we get all 
the news the high cost of cable and radio 
tolls will permit us to carry, and as 
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fully as is possible in the circumstances. 

“The Kokusai News Agency supplies 
only the leading newspapers in the large 
cities. The smaller papers cannot afford 
to buy full service, and, naturally, we 
must pass along the great expense of 
foreign news to our customers. But 
the papers in smaller places do not have 
to go without their news, either foreign 
or domestic. We are following the plan 
of organization and distribution of the 
Associated Press, than which I think 
there is none better. At proper points 
we have sending and _ distributing 
agencies. They pass along to us the 
news of their districts and receive from 
us whatever news they require. They 
then supply the papers in their districts 
which subscribe for the service.” 


Guest at A. P. MEETING 


Mr. Iwanaga was a guest at the meet- 
ing of the board of directors of the 
Associated Press last Wednesday and 
Thursday week, ard this is how he spoke 
of it: 

“I felt honored to be allowed to sit 
in their council, and I learned much of 
value to me from their discussions. 
They held nothing back because of my 
presence, and I have been simply 
amazed by the way they conduct their 
business. They have a wonderfully 
competent and comprehensive organiza- 
tion. I had luncheon with Mr. Martin 
and Mr. Noyes and Mr. McClatchy, of 
the Sacramento Bee. With the first two 
gentlemen I was in harmony in all we 
discussed, but Mr. McClatchy and I 
have two points of difference. Our 
agreement is perfect in everything ex- 
cept the attitude of the Pacific, Coast 
towards the Japanese and Mr. Mc- 
Clatchy’s complimentary opinion of me}; 
though I am grateful for the latter.” 

The business of newspaper publica- 
tion in Japan Mr. Iwanaga was hesitant 
about discussing. “I am only an ama- 
teur,” he said. Only last May, he ex- 
plained, had he come into close and per- 
senal contact with handling the news, 
and not then as a newspaper publisher. 


Ap DEPARTMENT SECOND 


“There is oné difference between 
Japanese newspapers and the newspapers 
in the United States, however,” he re- 
marked, “which I cannot help noticing. 
The advertising department is not so im- 
portant over there as it is here. Pub- 
lishers turn their attention. first to the 
news and literary side rather than to 
the advertising side. In appearance and 
in the matter published, and in the gen- 
eral make-up, as well, they are modeling 
their newspapers more and more after 
the American style. 

“But advertising is taking up a larger 
proportion of the papers than ever. I 
understand that in America the desired 
and happy relativity between advertising 
and news is what I have heard expressed 
as ‘fifty-fifty.. Well, the Japanese 
newspapers are approaching that, and 
as people become better accustomed to 


(Continued on page 33) 


ING out the old, ring in the new, 
Ring, happy bells, across the snow; 
The year is going, let him go; 

Ring out the false, ring in the true. 


Ring in the valiant man and free, 
The larger heart, the kindlier hand; 
Ring out the darkness of the land, 
Ring in the Christ that is to be. 


—ALFRED TENNYSON 
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SLOGANS STILL HAVE WIDE APPEAL AS 
BUSINESS MAKERS 





Canadian Newspaper Conducts Contest That Wins Reader Interest 
and Increases Advertising Revenue—Plan Has Many 
Friends and Many Opponents 





By DON TUCK 


Manager of the Promotion and Service Department of the Ottawa Journal Dailies 


HE value of the special feature page 

in the daily press to the average ad- 
vertiser has ever been a debatable mat- 
ter, and most every city on the continent 
has its strong adherents and its equally 
vigorous Opponents. 

Doubtless the situation which obtains 
in the Canadian capital has its counter- 
part in many other centers in North 
America, for while numerous advertis- 
ers strenuously refuse to listen to the 
blandishments of the special page so- 
licitor, an almost equal number, who 
cannot be interested in regular space ad- 
vertising, are always ready to take space 
in pages of novel or topical interest. 

To have planned, therefore, a special 
feature with equal appeal alike to the 
two classes above mentioned, is some- 
thing of an achievement, and the story 
of its success will, I trust, be of interest 
and value to many readers of Eprror & 
PUBLISHER. 

The center of appeal was no less than 
our old friend the business slogan, at- 
tained now to a respectable old age, but 
still showing all the vigor of youth when 
suitably selected, carefully lived up to, 
and used without break or change. 

The feature was organized around a 
novel contest in which money prizes 
were awarded. 

The first page published on a Satur- 
day consisted of 22 spaces 75x1 and 
4 spaces 37x2, and they contained 
nothing but the adopted slogans of the 
26 firms included. The balance of the 
space was occupied by a strong caption, 
and details of the simple rules of the 
contest. 

Competitors were merely required to 
write underneath each slogan the name 
of the individual firm using it, to de- 
tach the sheet after filling in name and 
address and to mail or hand it in to 





A “Journal” Contest | er 
Better Business =e oo 





'WHOSE BUSINESS “SLOGANS ARE TH ARE THESE ? | 2 


Open te All — Three | ~ 
peered 


ments and this had the effect of sending 
the contestants back to the printed page 
to make sure that correct phrasing and 
spelling had been used. 

This was a feature appreciated, natu- 
rally, by the advertisers. The number 
of early replies gave evidence that the 
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The solicitors, on broaching the idea, 
not only sold the 75 lines on the orig- 
inal page, but 150 lines as well as a 
follow-up and these second advertise- 
ments appeared as a two-page spread 
on the following Thursday. 

Our service department was kept 
more than busy preparing copy for these 
second announcements, and considerable 
ingenuity was shown in the manner in 
which they were presented. 

In them the public was informed for 
what these slogans stood, how the idea 
of quality and service was interwoven 
with the business policies of these firms, 
and how consistent was the effort to live 
up to them. 

Even the perpetual grouch on our 
staff of solicitors fell for the idea, and 





The Slogan—“The Battle Cry of Business” 
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self was sufficient to have carried it to 
a successful issue. 


TWO KLAMATH FALLS RECORDS 


Legal Fight Looms in Oregon City 
Over Right to Name 


Klamath Falls, Ore., has been witness. 
ing the unusual spectacle of two news- 
papers issued from different plants but 
under the same name. A few days ago 
citizens rubbed their eyes when they 
found on their front porches two 
papers, each called the Klamath Record, 
but of entirely different make-up. 

The situation is the outgrowth of a 
contract entered into on October 10 be- 
tween the Herald Publishing Company, 
publishers of the Evening Herald, and 
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Winners: 1. Mir. Smith; 2. Mrs Bland; 3. Miss McLean 
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Watch fer the Second. 
“Joures!” Slogan Contest 
Saturday, October Ist 
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“Double Page Spread, Follow-Up, Explaining Slogans. 


contest had caught on, and from noon 
on that day till the closing hour, our 
office was deluged with solutions and 
‘phone calls. 

Merchants all over the town re- 
ported, too, that the phone 
enquiries received by them 
were extraordinarily nu- 
merous and many firms 
who had never used a 
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slogan were easy converts 
to this business-builder. 
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place on the Wednesday, 
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Of the total nearly 500 

% “Una semi bth | “The House of | ih ttt | teplies were found to be 

Maid approximately correct, but 

of these only 78 were ac- 

“The Store with « Sersics” | Rel) oe | curate in every respect, 

‘haomaes and Mayor Plant selected 

[ niin eee s | Ottewa's Guide to Men's Styles” | (oddly enough all women) 

j}} from this number. This 

| mses oy fp . <a | large number indicated a 

| “Six to the Pound” ga eee painstaking scrutiny of 

the ad columns, which will 

The Tire Shop sth the Serece” | cmociones That's alt make for better acquain- 

i alae tance between the public 

| tha gt tn seen | Seansifel” [ ‘Migh Croke Tow at Rect and the advertisers, con- 
ae Jt cerned. 

Full Page Ad Announcing Slogan Contest. To have halted the 

good work at this 


the Journal office by Tuesday evening. 

A proviso, however, was made to the 
effect that firm names must appear ex- 
actly as worded m Journal advertise- 


stage would have been to miss a feature 
at once as valuable to the advertiser as 
it has proven profitable to the news- 
paper, 


caught the spirit of enthusiasm, and the 
boys, to whom special page selling had 
become something of a necessary bur- 
den, declared unanimously that nothing 
had been put across before with equal 
ease. 

Long before the explanatory ads had 
appeared we were approached by mer- 
chants with slogans to be included in a 
second contest. In this case also, the 
sales were made with remarkable ease, 
the space available being actually over- 
sold. 

We hardly dared hope for an equal 
response to that received from the first 
contest, especially as the subsequent one 
lacked the element of novelty. 

Judge of our surprise and satisfac- 
tion, therefore, when the second contest 
produced more than three times the 
number of replies as the first, every sec- 
tion of the city and every class of the 
community being liberally represented. 

A feature which was, as far as pos- 
sible, insisted on, was the uniformity of 
the ads. 

This, undoubtedly, tended to improve 
the appearance of the single and double 
page spreads, and, as will be noted from 
the cut reproduced, the slogan and the 
firm name are forcibly linked by means 
of broken and connected rules. 

We hold no patents on the idea. The 
slogan has not, as far as we know, been 
promoted before along these lines. 

The fact remains that it has proven 
an immense success that can be dupli- 
cated in almost any center. 

It may be noted that effective pub- 
licity was given the contest in a series 
of 30 line front page readers, but the 
interest aroused by the competition it- 


the Record Publishing Company, pub- 
lishers of the Klamath Daily Record. 
Under this contract the Record agreed 
to buy the Herald on or before Decem- 
ber 10. Should the option not be exer- 
cised the Herald was to buy the Ree- 
ord. As the time for the expiration of 
the option drew near circumstances de- 
veloped that caused both companies to 
claim title to the Record and a stub- 
born legal battle is in sight. 


Space Men Laid Off 

Further reductions have been made in 
the staff of the Montreal Star by the 
laying off of all reporters working on 
the “space” system. This still leaves the 
staff a considerable number of men of 
experience and connection in Montreal, 
and has served to provide increases in 
salary to the hard workers. The recent 
changes in the Star staff have followed 
the new appointments higher up on the 
scale which were brought about by the 
move from Montreal of C. F. Crandall, 
now part owner of the Vancouver 
(B. C.) World. 

Helping Ogden Poor 

The Ogden (Utah) Standard-Exam- 
iner has started a “Good Fellows’ Club” 
on behalf of the poor of Ogden. A 
daily coupon is printed for the conven- 
ience of subscribers. 

Farmers’ Paper Suspends 

The Weekly News, Bulletin of the 
Department of Agriculture suspended 
with its issue of December 14, pending 
authorization of funds for its contin- 
uance by Congress. 
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S Initial Sales at Low Cost 
F Repeat Sales with Least Effort 





and Cleveland. That cuts traveling 
expenses. 


The market is large enough to be profitable: city, 
100,000; suburbs, 54,000. 


Economically and easily merchandised because 
one paper, the Evening Times, reaches practically 
everybody. The need of only one paper to cover 
such a large market cuts initial selling costs and 
then the necessary continuous selling costs. 


Erie's growth is: from diversified manufactures. 
That assures a stable market growing more valu- 
able with the years. 


ed The Erie Times, a profitable development of 33 
— years under the present ownership, is one of the 
a most substantial properties of Pennsylvania serv- 
st ing completely one of the state’s most substantial 
markets. 


“ ERIE DAILY TIMES 
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DEFINITE. INSERTION DATES FOR COPY 
WILL REDUCE CHANCE OF ERROR 





Orders Specifying ‘“‘Second and Fourth Mondays” an Endless Worry, 
N. A. N. E. Members Find—To Award Prize for Best 
Promotion Copy at Milwaukee 





By RALPH PERRY 


CAMPAIGN for definite dates of 

insertion for newspaper advertising 
copy is contemplated by N. A. N. E. and 
the co-operation of all advertising 
agencies and the larger advertisers will 
be sought. While this may not seem an 
important matter, it will be recalled that 
many misunderstandings of the past be- 
tween agency, advertiser and newspaper, 
have arisen over the “wrong insertion” 
date. Tracing it back to its beginning, 
it is often found’ that the advertiser 
wanted, say, “the second and fourth 
Monday,” the agency complied with the 
request, but somewhere between the ad- 
vertising department and the press room, 
orders were mixed and a piece of copy 
was run on the third Monday. 

Subsequently, the advertiser was 
peeved; the agency refused payment be- 
cause of wrong insertion, and the news- 
paper paid the freight. These occur- 
rences in every newspaper office are 
common, more common than even the 
newspaper will recall, unless the busy 
advertising man happens to consult his 
file. 

To alleviate these conditions, N. A. 
N. E. believes that the exact date on 
every piece of advertising should be em- 
bodied in the contract. The wording of 
“this and that day” is confusing. In all 
probability the smaller newspaper suf- 
fers most, for, as a rule, it cannot afford 
to handle the detail as the larger office 
can and does. To have contracts come 
with the exact date specified leaves in- 
sertion correctness absolutely up to the 
newspaper, and, in event of any misun- 
derstanding, the source of difficulty is 
immediately known. 

e. ¢ 

[NFORMAL discussions will plan an 

important part in the session of 
N. A. N. E. at Milwaukee convention 
next June, and this innovation is in ex- 
act accord with the wishes of the ma- 
jority of the membership. These dis- 
cussions will follow the first ground 
work of prepared addresses by recog- 
nized leaders in their own special lines 
of endeavor. 

The program as tentatively arranged 
promises to be one of the best yet held 
by the association. The formal program, 
while substantial, is in reality the small- 
est part of the sessions, for the discus- 
sions will probably bring out the meat 
and trend of thought of executives 
throughout the entire country. This 
plan was decided on by the directors at 
their meeting in Chicago recently, and 
with the advantage of something to start 
on, when the discussion periods begin, 
those present will have ample opportuni- 
ty to bring before other members their 
own problems, and hear how the other 
fellow would solve them if they arose 


in his own office. 
* * 4 


FOOTBALL pages have been profitable 

during the season just closed and many 
newspapers whose executives are mem- 
bers of N.A.N.E. have found that this 
new variety of a “special page” has 
added new revenues. 

The Des Moines Register and Tribune 
has been particularly successfully with 
what they call their “Drake page.” Com- 
menting on it Harry Watts said in a 
letter to headquarters :— 

“About two-thirds of the space was 





ME. PERRY conducts in Epitror & 

PuBLisHER each week (under the 
auspices of the National Association 
of Newspaper Executives, of which he 
is secretary) a round table discussion 
on matters of inter-relation to the news- 
paper advertising department and the 
user of newspaper advertising space. 
Criticism or comment on any views ex- 
pressed and contributions should be sent 
to the office of the president of the 
N.A.N.E., Star-Telegram, Ft. Worth, Tex. 











paid for by the Drake Athletic Board 
(which is independent from the Uni- 
versity) and the balance of the cost of 
the page was paid for by the business 
men in that section of the city. We have 
a similar page for Iowa State College. 

“Due to the fact that newspapers give 
a large amount of space to college foot- 
ball, it is not as difficult as you may 
think to induce the Athletic Board to 
spend a little money for advertising. We 
have been carrying a schedule of adver- 
tising for all of the football games at 
the State University this Fall.” 

* * * 

NE of the largest manufacturers of 

baking powder in this country has 
endorsed the “tear sheet” proof of in- 
sertion plan, advocated by N. A. N. E,, 
and accepted as being the most practical 
solution of the problem by leading ad- 
vertising agencies and newspapers. This 
is but one of numerous endorsements of 
this propaganda which N. A. N. E. is 
backing, and with the trend of thought 
among the larger advertisers heading 
this way, it is inevitable that the prac- 
tice will sooner or later become univer- 
sal, except in a few special instances. 

The letter from this manufacturer, re- 
ceived at headquarters states: 

“The practice of furnishing ‘tear 
sheets’ as proof of insertion—a practice 
which has been adopted by nearly all 
publishers—has many commendable 
features that we cannot refrain from en- 
tering a protest against a movement 
which we understand has been started 
to compel publishers to go back to the 
old system of supplying full copies. 

“Why go back to an antiquated system 
far inferior to the one now in vogue? 


so 








Consider space a 
delivery wagon— 
carrying to market 
bringing back profit. 





SERVICE ADVERTISING - 





136 Liperty STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 
TELEPHONE Rector 9945 
Caste Appress “Flailad” 














“The advantages, considered from the 
viewpoint of one advertiser, are briefly 
as follows: 

“Saves at least 50 per cent of the time 
ordinarily consumed in locating ads and 
checking. 

“Saves practically all the time former- 
ly taken up in writing for missing copies 
as, under the new system of mailing 
checking papers by first-class mail, near- 
ly all copies reach us promptly. 

“Saves time for the reason that in- 
stead of receiving thousands of papers 
with no ads in, we now receive only 
copies of issues in which our advertising 
is inserted. 

“Under this system, checking copies 
are received promptly, the newspaper is 
given credit for the space used and there 
is no excuse for delay in remitting. 

“In fact, the benefits to the advertiser 
are too numerous to mention and cer- 
tainly all publishers should greatly pre- 
fer this system to one which was a source 
of constant annoyance. 

“We are heartily in favor of the sys- 
tem of supplying tear sheets, and sin- 
cerely hope that you will oppose any at- 
tempt to compel the furnishing of full 
copies.” ae Seen 

Chicago Ad Men Give Concert 

The Agate Club of Chicago gave a 
benefit concert December 11, to raise 
money for the Off-the-Street Club, 
which is the official charity of Chicago 
advertising men. 





NEW PICTURE SYNDICATE FORMED 


Chicago Tribune and New York News 
Start Photo and Mat Service 

Announcement is made of the forma- 
tion of the Pacific & Atlantic Photos, 
Inc., organized by the Chicago Tribune. 
New York Daily News interests. This 
new organization will be a picture syndi- 
cate both in photographic and matrix 
form. Heading the syndicate will be 
Charles L. Mathieu, as president and 
general manager. Mr. Mathieu for the 
last sixteen years has been with the 
Hearst organization in various news. 
paper capacities. In later years when 
the motion picture field was entered by 
Mr. Hearst, Mr. Mathieu became news 
director of the Hearst motion picture 
weekly. Other officers in the organiza- 
tion are Arthur W. Crawford, secretary 
and W. H. Field, treasurer. R. R. Me 
Cormick and J. M. Patterson of the 
Chicago Tribune, together with the off- 
cers, make up the board of directors. 

All Must Read It 

That Epitor & PusiisHER may be read 
by all the heads of the departments in 
the Duluth Herald, a library card ar- 
rangement is made on the cover. The 
names of the department heads are 
placed on a sheet of paper pasted on the 
cover of the magazine and as each one 
is through with the issue, he checks his 
name off. 











3 furniture stores; 
ware stores; 


1 five and ten cent store: 


more will realize. 


Baltimore. 


180,000 daily and Sunday. 


daily, 35c¢ Sunday. 


DAN A. GARROLL 
Eastern Representative 
150 Nassau Street 

New York 





Your Friends 


For example, look what came out of our House Furnishings List 

only recently completed: 1 vacant; 10 very small general merchandise stores; 

[ 1 talking machine store; 1 tailor shop; 3 paint and hard- 

1 stove dealer; 1 manufacturer’s agent; 3 linoleum dealers; 

3 wholesale firms; 

fectionery store; 1 auto tire and tube dealer; 1 electric appliance dealer; 
1 draper; 1 women’s furnishings store; and 1 manufacturer. 


Every name that does not belong in a Route List means a useless 
call, which the representative of any manufacturer working a line in Ballti- 
By using the NEWS and AMERICAN House Furnishings 
List and supplementing it with our Department Store Guide which shows 
the ones having House Furnishing Departments and who buys for them, the 
manufacturers in this line can most expeditiously and economically cover 


Combined circulation of NEWS and AMERICAN more 
Rates on 1,000 line contract, 
Sunday American Rotogravure, 


THE BALTIMORE NEWS 


Evening, Daily And Sunday. 


Che Baltimore American 


Morning, Daily And Sunday. 


ae 


Will Work 
Faster in 
Baltimore 


In giving Route List in- 
formation to manufacturers, news- 
paper advertising men should be 
sure to point out the eliminations 
that have been made from NEWS 
and AMERICAN Guides, which 
is one of their chief distinctions 
and advantages. 


3 private residences; 1 con- 
than 


30¢ 
35¢ flat. 








J. E. LUTZ. 

Western Representative 
First National Bank Bidg. 
Chicago 
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Some Letters to a 


Editor & Publisher for December 24, 1921 













North American Accident Insurance Co., 
Newspaper Department, 
Terre Haute, Ind. 









Gentlemen: 












subscri 






seems not improbable that we will 


he Washinglon Herald 


Published Every Morning in the Year 


Washington, D..C. 





December 13, 1921. 


Mr. R. H. Gore, Mgr., 
Newspaper Department, 


It occurs to me that you will be interested in the gratifying reaction to the Dear Sir: 
Washington Herald’s use of your Travel Accident Insurance Policy. 

We put your plan into effect late in September as a reader service to registered 

bers of the Washington Herald. The immediate response was generous 

to the point of far surpassing our expectations and it was necessary to increase 

our clerical force to handle this phase of our circulation program. Perhaps of 








Che Montgomery Advertiser | 


THE LEADING ALABAMA PAPER IN NEWS. INFLUENCE AND QUALITY OF CIRCULATION 


. North American Accident Ins. Co., : 
Attention of Mr. R. H. Gore, Mgr. | Terre Haute, Ind. 


In reference to your favor of the 9th inst., beg to advise that‘ our “experience 
so far with the North American Accident Insurance licy in connection with our 
circulation campaign nas proven a decided success, We have in the ‘short time of 
30 days put out more than three thousand policies and believe this 4o-be one of 
the highest class propositions that a newspaper can use to build and hold circulation. 


more interest, however, is the continued response. Despite the holiday season So far, we have not had a claim, but the experience of other ne rs’ close 
the number of applications for this service maintains the high-mark of | to our territory using this policy who have had claims proved the fact that no 
the earlier weeks of Autumn and it 






ESTAS SHEO 828 


Mowroomery. Ava 
Qaawwer 14. 1941. 









criticism could be made in reference 





























More and more newspapers are coming to give reader service 
and the closer they come the stronger their hold upon the readers 
to whom this protective service is rendered. A few letters on 
this page from publishers who are not afraid to sign their names, 
will convey the truth about “Reader Service Insurance.” 








EVERY MORNING 
EXCEPT MONDAY 






12 AND 14 NORTH SEVENTH STREET 


RICHMOND, INDIANA 






December 12, 1921. 


| Mr. R. H. Gore, 
| Room 6, Naylor-Cox Bldg., 
| Terre Haute, Indiana. 


| Dear Mr. Gore: 


We have been using the North American 
Accident Insurance in connection with the 
sale of our paper for several months.’ We 
| do not consider it a premium, but a service 
to our readers, and for that reason, it is a 

big success. 

Faltiermere it is easy to handle in the 
accounting department, and the North Amer- 
ican Company is surely a fine institution to 
| do business with. I understand you are 

making it go big, and I wish you even 
greater success for 1922. 


STATHAM 










ASSOCIATED The Newspaper Department 


PRESS REPORT 


THE RICHMOND ITEM 


THE ITEM NEWSPAPER CO., PUBLISHER, 
| F.S DODD, Manaoen, 























require at least twice the number | Neve we seaghenee-te auae an wut 
of policies estimated in our original | you all success. 
*"Snlsabeedly 2 Tee dada of | «| NONYMITY is the sin of newspaperdem. Editors and wt 62 Se 
ot i amie ae a poy Publishers know in what degree of respect and trust- pine desire to sign up on this 
gram and in this your efficient ef- | worthiness they hold the anonymous letter writer. We need not * veoh: dealt 
ot ae pe 3m | condemn him, because he may have reasons best known to him- 
at the quasete which has attended self for so screening his personality. - 
our mutual enterprise. Several weeks ago there appeared in EDITOR & PUBLISHER, — 
Sj | an article attacking the “Reader Service’’ Newspaper Travel Business Manager. 
| Accident Insurance idea. Over 200 American daily newspapers 


are using this “Reader Service,” because it is reader service and | | 
because they know reader service is a constructive way to build 
th | circulation. 














Insurance Company 


North American Accident =» Te Murnncie EVEneG PRESS | 


Chicago, Illinois | 





Tue Rerusticas Pustisninc Co., Publishers 


HAMILTON, OHIO 
12/10/21 


Mr. R. H. Gore, 
Terre Haute Post, Terre Haute, Ind. 
Dear Mr. Gore: 
We are pleaséd to advise you that we have enrolled the guar- 
anteed quota of readers of the Hamilton a News in the 
es 


travel accident insurance although it has been 
months since the campaign started. 

We have just made our first settlement for accident and wish 
to compliment you upon the promptness with which the North 
American Accident Insurance Company has acted in this matter. 
Proof of the accident went forward and by return mail check 
reached us and was delivered to our reader, who had been in- 
jured in an automobile accident. 

It is the marvel of all insurance men that we are able to 
write a policy giving as much real protection as is contained in 
this policy for the small sum of money. The claims will no 
oubt almost equal the gross amount of the receipts from the 
policies, but the North American. Accident Insurance Company 
no doubt will be compensated by the stimulus of accident insur- 
ance generally and they are making friends by their prompt 
settlement that will mean that more comprehensive protection will 
be sought by our readers under more expensive policies. In fact, 
this campaign has stimulated interest in the general accident poli- 
cies of all companies, as evidenced by the report from the local 
agent. 

We are greatly with the genuine service we are able 
to give to our readers, who have shown their appreciation of it 
by the liberal purchase of the quota for Hamilton within ninety 
days from the time it was offered for sale. 


With kind regards, we are i ay 


s than three 


Wusrer « stem 
Pusinese Manager 


Press Publishing Company Comes Joke a onct el 


° ATION OF COUNTY 87 800 POPULATION OF CiTY 40.00¢ 


THE HAMILTON DAILY NEWS R. 6, Naylor-Cox Bldg., 


FOREMOST IN THE PEOPLES SERVICE Gentlemen: 
oak onde nlbie Os SDULgh QOUNY Wen aaientah Suess inesun tite ent We note what has appeared in a recent 
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GBORGE B LOCKWonD Waar bh srr 
Bertor and General Wana? Managing Dats 


MUNCIE INDIAYA 


December 10, 1921. 
R. H. Gore, 


Terre Haute, Ind. 


issue of the Epitor & PustisHeR regarding 
the Insurance plan of promoting circula- 
tion. This article was no doubt written by 
one that knows very little about the insur- 
ance plan as a circulation promotion, or has 
met with it in an opposition way at some 
recent time. 

We find it not only a service to readers to insure 
them but also quite a factor in both building and 
retaining circulation. 

I have wondered where an insurance company 
can come out on it. In our city there has: been 
five claims paid and we have recently sent in an- 
other claim. We have been using the insurance 
plan since September Ist, one death claim would 
make a big hole in the companies receipts. I think 
the article which appeer was absurd. 

espectfully, 


THE PRESS PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


rte? 
Business Manager. 
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125 LINOTYPE DIS# 
From Which to Makeur 


Sooner or later you are going to installffay Li 
type of from 18- to 36-point. You are b@jo do 
because that is the practical economicafto sé 
as the Linotype long ago proved itself tify pre 
of setting body matter. 
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The sooner they are installed, the gregill y 


The longer you put it off, the longer y@ll hi 
costly, wasteful methods. That is for yo@ecid 
















But when you do install Display Linotgjou' 
complete range of type-faces from wh pit 
ment. They are all good, serviceable, ugface 








It is probable that you will find among 
faces you are using now, but don’t be toe 
cate your present equipment. 
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you 





At the same time you are making the chron 
methods to modern ones, why not take@tag 
tunity to change to a more up-to-date 






Without losing any of the distinctive styfyot 
you can introduce some modifications wi 
legible, more modern, more attractive ajganc 







“Newspaper Heads” will yo 
to do this. Be sure to writ@ou 
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Display Sizes of One Linotype Family 
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cpur Choice 


24 Point Cheltenham 


“LINOTYPE composes, ustii'123 | INOTYPE. comp 12 





allfay Linotypes to set 18 Point Cheltenham Bold 
(aE UN ch dicho yey tama LINOtype compos 123 
f ty practical method 24 Point Cheltenham Bold 
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42 Point Cheltenham Bold Extra Condensed 


LINOTYPE COMPOSES, JUSTIFIES, CASTS, 1234 


LI YPE Co. In process of manufacture: 30 Point Cheltenham Italic, 30 Point Cheltenham Bold Italic, 18, 24, and 30 Point Cheltenham Condensed 
Italic, 24 and 30 Poiat ‘Cobeben' Bold Condensed Italie, 36 Point Cheltenham Bold Condensed. 
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CLASSIFIED ADS 
BUSINESS MEN 





But Substitution of the Tangible Appeal for the Imaginative Has Sold 
Baltimore Sun’s Prospects Unlooked-for Large Space 
—An Old Free Space Stunt Revived 





By C. L. PERKINS 


Executive Secretary Association of Newspaper Classified Advertising Managers 


T is of course well recognized that it 

is far easier to sell something con- 
crete than something intangible. That is 
why any good salesman of securities or 
insurance usually earns two or three 
times as much as the man who sells com- 
modities. In the first case it is necessary 
to stimulate the imagination, in the sec- 
ond, the actual goods speak for them- 
selves. 

There is a vast difference between in- 
dividual imaginative faculties. Utter the 
same sentence to two people. In one in- 
stance a sharply outlined picture appears 
before the listener’s inner vision. In the 
other hut a vague blurred outline is pro- 
jected. Artists, authors, sculptors, mus- 
icians should be, and generally are, easy 
to sell. They are highly imaginative. But 
the business man is another proposition. 

Now, then, if you can evolve a device 
whereby the tangible appeal can be sub- 
stituted for the imaginative, you are 
covering a much wider range of pros- 
pects. If you can show the actual pic- 
ture rather than the word picture your 
difficulty is overcome. “Imagination” is 
derived from “image.” Not every mind 
can construct images. 

It was from a grasp of this principle 
that the Baltimore Sun evolved a suc- 
cessful business building plan for its 
classified. It was merely this. Two 
proofs were submitted to the prospect, 
one a small advertisement to appear 
regularly, the other a larger one to run 
once or twice a week, the idea being to 
sell the two as a unit. At it has worked 
out in actual practice, the prospect is 
usually far more impressed with the 
larger sample but purchases the com- 
bination. 

It seems absurd to the professional ad- 
vertising man that a prospect should have 
to see the ads in order to visualize them. 
But of course the former lives and 
breathes and has his being in a world of 
picas, agate lines and points. To the 
prospect, only too often, the whole sub- 
ject seems to be veiled in mystery, 
savoring of necromancy. 

* oe ca 

NOTHER classified advertiser 

sending out a letter from which ex- 
cerpts are given below. No doubt this 
advertiser thinks he has discovered a 
new way to secure free space. He is 
mistaken, however, as numerous adver- 
tisers have tried the stunt before. It is 
needless to say that the newspaper did 
not grant the request, which follows: 

“Through our agency we ordered our 
advertisement run in your paper under 
date of — Up to this writing we 
have only received — inquiries. 
Surely something must be wrong, and 
we can hardly believe it is our copy be- 
cause the same advertisement (in some 
papers) gave us sufficient inquiries to 
bring the cost per inquiry down below 
50 cents. 

“We cannot afford to pay over 50 
cents each for our inquiries. When they 
cost more we lose. We feel that you 
will be willing to co-operate with us in 
trying to make your paper a paying med- 
ium in which to advertise. 

“For this reason we ask that you give 
us a free run, in order to help us make 
up the loss. We surely will appreciate 
any suggestions that your advertising 
manager may have to offer, and if the 


is 











IRVIN SAYS A FEW WORDS 


EVERY word carries weight in the brief 

comment on the Digest of the Classi- 
fied Managers Convention at Atlanta by 
John L. Irvin, classified advertising man- 
ager of the Des Moines Register-Tribune. 
Here is his verdict: 

“DEAR PERK: The Digest of the 
Classified Advertising Managers conven- 
tion is the most complete and authorita- 
tive work on classified advertising ever 
produced.” 











spirit of co-operation is forthcoming, you 
may depend upon our continued patron- 
age. : 

“We find that our copy pulls best on 
Tuesdays, Thursdays and Sundays. 
Whatever you decide to do to help us 
out in this matter, kindly do so on the 
above days. We also would like to have 
a complete copy of the edition carrying 
our advertisement.” 





DENY TULSA PURCHASE RUMOR 


Gaylord and Bixby Say They Haven't 
Bought the Tribune 
Reports that the Tulsa (Okla.) 
Tribune had been purchased by former 


Governor C. N. Haskell, associated 
with E. K. Gaylord, owner of the 
Oklahoman and Times, and Tams 
Bixby, publisher of the Muskogee 


Phoenix, were denied by Messrs. Gay- 
lord and Joel Bixby this week. 
“There is no foundation for the re- 
port that C. N. Haskell, E. K. Gaylord 
and Tams Bixby have bought the 
Tulsa Tribune and I have no idea 
where the rumor came from, as Tams 
Bixby is now in California,” Said Joel 
H. Bixby, manager of the Phoenix. 
Mr. Gaylord stated that there is “no 
truth whatever in the report that the 
Tulsa Tribune has been purchased by 
him. 


PLAN “N-P” PORTLAND DAILY 





Report Democrats’ Wing Will 
League in Project 


Join 


(Special to Epitor & PvustisHer) 

PorTtLanp, Ore., Dec. 18—There is a 
definite rumor, although lacking official 
confirmation, that the Non-Partisan 
League and one wing of the Democratic 
party in Oregon will unite in founding 
a new daily newspaper in Portland. The 
report names H. H. Stallard, Oregon 


| 
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Go all whose patron- 
age has helped to make 
our business surressful, 
me express our appre- 
riation and extend the 
rompliments of the 
season, with every good 
wish for the coming 
year. 





HOLLISTERS CIRCULATION 
ORGANIZATION 


Largest in the United States 
300 MERRITT Bios. LOS ANGELES,CAL. 
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74, F392 
organizer of the Non-Partisan League; 
Frank S. Myers, former Portland post- 
master, and several newspapers outside 
of Portland as interested in the venture. 
Mr. Stallard’s reply to an inquiry was 
that they were “not ready to make pub- 
lic any detailed announcement of plans.” 
It is believed that negotiations have not 
passed the preliminary stages and that 
the launching of the paper depends on 
the financial backing secured. 


To Advertise New England 


Preliminary plans for the collection of 
a $300,000 fund with which to advertise 
New England and New England hotels 
to tourists through a central bureau in 
New York City have been taken up by 
the New England Hotel Association. It 
was brought out in the discussion that 
hotel men and business men of Maine 
have already a fund for similar work 
and that Vermont will also have an ad- 
vertising campaign for which a large 
amount of money has been collected. 





Rival Sues Chicago Tribune 


The Chicago Journal of Commerce 
has brought action in the United States 
District Court at Chicago against the 
Chicago Tribune Company in which it 
asks an injunction restraining the de- 
fendants from unlawful interference 
with its customers, seeks to end a boy- 
cott which it states has been in force 
at the instigation of the defendants 
since November, 1920, and asks $250,000. 


FIGHT ON HONORARY MEMBERS 


New Springfield Women’s Press Club 
Members Want Rules 


Although the Springfield (Ohio) Wo- 
men’s Press Club has been in existence 
but a few weeks, already a controversy 
has divided its thoughts. Last week, 
one of the club officials took steps to ad- 
mit a local club woman as an “honorary 
member,” issuing an invitation, it is said 
by some members, to the woman to be 
present at the next meeting of the club 
and give an address. The members who 
raised objections to the proceedings said 
they had nothing against the woman to 
whom the honorary membership was 
given, but that they opposed the methods 
used by the club officials, and declared 
that the latter had exceeded her au- 
thority. Some of the “neutral mem- 
bers” intend to seek a compromise 
through adoption of specific regulations 
governing admittance of honorary mem- 
bers. 


N. E. A. Wants President Harding 


Efforts are being made to secure the 
presence of President Warren G. Hard- 
ing at one session of the National Edi- 
torial Association convention at Miss- 
oula, Mont., next July. Present an- 
nouncements are to the effect that the 
President contemplates going to Alaska 
some time in June and it is the hope of 
the editorial party to induce him to stop 
one day on the return trip in Montana. 
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To All Our 


Everything 


Friends 


we extend the 
compliments of 
the season 


In Baltimore 


Revolves Around 


Morning 


JOHN B. WOODWARD 
Times Bidg., New York 





Evening 


SUN 


Sunday 


GUY 8S. OSBORN 
Tribune Bldg., Chicago 





Baltimoreans Don’t Say “ Newspaper’’ 
—They Say “Sunpaper’’ 
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RULING ON NEWSPRINT TAX 


fansportation Levy Applies on Bills 
Payable Before January 1 


Repeal of the transportation tax effec- 
ke January 1, has raised the question as 
whether the tax will be collected in 
ke shipment is made before January 1 
the goods arrive after that date. A 
wsprint manufacturer who queried the 
reasury Department received the fol- 
wing reply: 

‘From Treasury Decision No. 3225, 
ued by D. H. Blair, Commissioner of 
ternal Revenue, and approved by Sec- 
wary Mellon, it is held that tax im- 
bed by sub-divisions (a), (b) and (e) 
/ Kthe Revenue Act of 1918 applies to 
mounts prepaid for transportation in 
s where the shipments are made 
ore January 1, 1922, but does not 
ly in cases where the charges are 
on shipments made before, but 
iving at destination on or after Jan- 
r 1, 1922.” 

The determining factor as to the col- 
jon of the tax is thus not the ques- 
of starting or arrival of shipment, 
the question of when the transpor- 
jon charges are paid. If the freight 
is due and paid before January 1, 
bears the tax, but does not if due after 
t date. 
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r; Brodie on Way to Siam 
Before their departure to Siam to 


¢ up his duties as minister plenipo- 
tiary, E. E. Brodie, president of the 
tional Editorial Association, and Mrs 
die, were honored at a series of re- 
ions and dinners. Not the least ap- 
iated by Mr. Brodie was a surprise 
ering in his office when the em- 
yees of the Oregon City Enterprise, 
which he is publisher, presented him 
a handsome Shrine emblem of plat- 
mm and diamonds. The Brodie family 
led on December 10 from Seattle on 
t Pine Tree State. However, he has 
fined ownership of the Enterprise 
M it is expected that he will resume 
wspaper work when his term in the 
plomatic service ends. 





Fought Bolshevism by Ads 


Milwaukee newspapers have just car- 
hd the last of a series of full-page ad- 
Ktisements prepared by the American 
mstitutional League of Wisconsin to 
mMbat revolutionary radicalism. The 
les of the advertisements give an indi- 
tion of their contents: “What is Bol- 
kvism?”, “How the Russians Are 
werned Under Bolshevism,” “What 
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the Economic Revolution Brought to the 
Russian People,” “What the Third In- 
ternationale is Trying to Do,’ “The 
Story of Karl Marx—The Man and the 
Thinker,” “The Story of Friedrich 
Engels—The Man and the Thinker,” 
“What Marx Taught—The Basis of All 
Socialism,” “The Creeds and Sects of 
Socialism,” “The Lessons: of Bolshev- 
ism.” The papers which carried the copy 
were the Milwaukee Sentinel, Journal, 
and Wisconsin News, in the English lan- 
guage; the Kuryer Polski and the Ni- 
winy Polskie in the Polish language, 
and the Herold in the German. 


Philadelphia Librarians Organize 

Editorial writers, editors, reporters and 
“keepers of the Morgue” in all news- 
paper offices will be interested in an 
organization just perfected in Philadel- 
phia by the librarians of that city. This 
organization is known as the Special Li- 
brary Council and its object is to co- 
ordinate all sources of information into 
one central clearing house whereby this 
information is on tap for all its mem- 
bers. It has compiled a directory of 
these sources according to subject as 
well as giving a description of each li- 
brary in detail. The Public Ledger and 
the Curtis Publishing Company are both 
enrolled in the Special Library Coun- 
cil. 


End “Lucky” Contest in Buffalo 


At the request of Postmaster General 
Will H, Hays the- Buffalo Courier and 
Enquirer has discontinued the publica- 
tion of “prize coupon” lists. The news- 
papers had passed out coupons bearing 
numbers and certain of these were 
called for each day in the two news- 
papers. Holders of published numbers 
were entitled to cash prizes of $1 to 
$100. William J. Conners, Jr., editor 
of the two papers, sent a reply to Mr. 
Hays announcing that publications of 
the prize lists had been discontinued as 
soon as the Postmaster’s request was 
received. 


Jury Awards One Cent 


One cent damages were assessed 
against the Birmingham News in the 
trial of a libel suit brought by Frank 
Petrimoulx Saturday. Damages of 
$10,000 were sought by the complainant, 
who alleged that he had been greatly 
humiliated by the publication on Janu- 
ary 11, 1919, of an article in which it 
was stated that he had been charged with 
burglary. 
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NEW YORK 


announces the appointment of 


JEROME J. VOGEL 


as 


Director of Advertising 
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The Rochester Times-Union 
Merchandising: Department 
Is At Your Service 


Your representatives are invited to make their head- 
quarters at the Rochester Times-Union office when in 
Rochester. 














Every possible merchandising aid and co-operation will 
be given prospective advertisers seeking sales in the 
profitable Rochester market. 






A recently completed survey by our Merchandising Dept. 
of Rochester’s trading area, contains the name, address, 
and buyer of every retailer, wholesaler and jobber, routed 
in zones to enable your salesmen to cover the field 
thoroughly and expeditiously. 










When you want information concerning any market, 
product or condition—call on us. 
receive immediate action. 





You inquiry will 
Don’t take our word for it. 
Read what some of the leading agencies say of our service. 








- “Just a werd to express our appreciation of your 
efforts in supplying us with the data called for in 
advertising questionnaire.” — Barton, Durstine and 
Osborn. 























“We fully appreciate the co-operation rendered by 
you recently in connection with——offered to the trade, 


by our client.-—Peck Advertising Agency. 





“May 1 express to you our appreciation of the co- 
operation which you are showing our client in this 
campaign.”—The Harry Porter Co. 





This is a short letter of appreciation of the manner 
in which you are co-operating with the Proctor & 
Gamble Co.”—The Proctor & Collier Co. 






“This is fine work and we appreciate it, We are 
sure this will help materially the results of our cam- 


paign in your city.”—Ideal Laboratories Co. 











The Times-Union is your logical buy—any way you analyze it. 


Largest Circulation - - - - - - 63,618 (AB.C.) 
Lowest Rate - - - .00283 per line per thousand 


The Times-Union has more daily city circulation than all other | 
Rochester papers combined. 








Rochester 
‘Times-Union 


First in Its Field 


Circulation (A.B.C.) 63,618 


J. P. McKinney & Son, Representative 


334 Fifth Ave., New York 122 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
414 Hearst Bldg., San Francisco 
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RENEWED “SUBS” PROVE 
EDITOR’S ABILITY 


Canadian Newspapers and Periodical 
Men at Conference in Toronto 
Debate Editor’s Relation to 
Paper’s Circulation 


Relation of the editor to circulatron 
was the topic discussed December 15 at 
Toronto, at the first of the editorial con- 
ferences decided upon at the recent an- 
nual meeting of the Canadian National 
Newspapers and Periodicals Association. 
R. H. Hamilton, circulation manager of 
H. Gagnier, Ltd., presented the case for 
the circulation department. Selling sub- 
scriptions was ordinary salesmanship, he 
maintained. The quality of the goods’ 
was up to the editor. An editor should 
do more than prepare his copy. In order 
to determine how he was functioning he 
should go to the circulation department 
and read the mail there. He would find 
much that would enlighten him and show 
whether or not he was turning out a 
worthwhile paper. An editor’s success 
was shown in the percentage of renew- 
als that were secured. 

Continuing the discussion for the edi- 
tors. E. Dewitt Hutt, of the MacLean 
Publishing Company, pointed out that the 
circulation department owed a great deal 
to the editor. A publication well edited 
was half sold. The great difficulty was 
not selling new subscribers but renewing 
old. It was the duty of the circulation 
man to keep in contact with old readers 
and by that means so interest them that 
their renewals would become a matter 
of course. He could be of great assist- 
ance to the editor by keeping in touch 
with the element of thought among those 
he meets, and he should advise the edi- 
tor of the trend of criticism. He should 
become so acquainted with the field he 
covers that he will develop into a better 
editor than the editor himself. He had 
a unique opportunity of knowing just 
what the public wants. 

J. Vernon McKenzie, editor of Mac- 
Lean’s Magazine, maintained that renew- 
als depended upon whether or not the 
reader was soundly sold at the outset. 
The plea based on sympathy for an old 
man canvasser who was trying to secure 
a scholarship might work once but it did 
not sell the publication on its merits and 
no renewal could be looked for. If a 
subscription was sold on any grounds 
other than the worth of the paper, the 
reader proved to be a hard man to re- 
new. 

Another conference will be held Janu- 
ary 26. 


PHILIPPINES WANT PAPER MILL 


Claim Materials Plentiful— 
See Market in China 


Los ANnGELEs, Cal., Dec. 10—Attempts 
are being made to interest American 
capital in the establishment of paper 
mills in the Philippine Islands and sev- 
eral Manila business men have left for 
this country to seek the necessary back- 
ing to launch the enterprise, according 
to word received here. 

There are several Philippine products 
that might be used in the manufacture 
of paper, according to the Bureau of 
Science at Manila, Bamboo, hemp waste, 
cocoanut husks, maguey and certain 
grasses are available for the making of 
paper of good quality. 

The Bureau of Science has suggested 
that it would be a good plan to estab- 
lish a factory in the islands that would 
reduce the materials to crude pulp be- 
fore exportation to the United States. 
This would save transportation tolls and 
cheaper labor may be had in the Philip- 
pines. 


Islanders 
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The Bureau of Commerce and Indus- 
try at Manila, investigating possibilities 
of a paper mill, have learned that China 
is importing considerable paper and this 
amount of importation is increasing 
yearly. Purchase of foreign paper was 
doubled by China between the years of 
1913 and 1920. Japan supplied most of 
the paper to China, with the United 
States running a close second. 








Augusta Chronicle Recovered $82,000 


Insurance totalling $82,000 has been 
paid to the Augusta (Ga.) Chronicle to 
cover the damage it suffered in its re- 
cent fire, which completely wrecked its 
plant. The first offer of the insugance 
adjuster fas $45,000 and was rejected by 
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PHILADELPHIA newspaper men 

who are members of the organiza- 
tion known as The Cubs will have a busy 
time next week, in co-operation with 
their fellow members who include public 
officials, theatrical managers and mer- 
chants, in entertaining 5,000 orphans and 
crippled children at the various Phila- 
delphia theatres. The children will be 
taken from the institutions and homes to 
the theatres, entertained by volunteer 
performers and each child will receive a 
box of candy and a toy. 


President L. C. Hall of the Ma§sa- 
7 


7 HEARD the bells on Christmas Day, 
Their old, familiar carols play, 
And wild and sweet 


The words repeat 


Of peace on earth, good-will to men! 


And thought how, as the day had come, 
The belfries of all Christendom 
Had rolled along 
The unbroken song 
Of peace on earth, good-will to men! 


—Henry WapswortH LONGFELLOW 


T. J. Hamilton, owner of the Chronicle, 
who called in the Standard Appraisal 
Company of New York, which had made 
an appraisal of the plant in 1920. On 
the basis of this appraisal a proper proof 
of loss was made up and accepted by 
the insurance companies. 


New Injunction in Bridgeport 

BripcGeport, Conn., Dec. 22.—By a 
modified form of injunction signed yes- 
terday by Judge Kellogg in the Superior 
Court, members of Typographical Union 
No. 252 and its agents or associates are 
restrained from interfering in any way 
with employes of the Post Publishing 
Company. The order was the outcome 
of a motion by the union to have the 
original. injunction set aside, the new 
provisions being set by agreement. The 
principal change is the elimination of 
the Central Labor Union as a co-defend- 
ant and stipulation that the order did 
not forbid the union from prescribing 
the terms under which its own members 
may work. The order prohibits picket- 
ing, interference or annoyance of Post 
or Telegram employes, or interfering 
with the company. 


Changes on Clover Leaf Papers 


The following changes will take place 
in the management of the Clover Leaf 
Newspapers January 1: H. P. Edwards 
will be transferred from the management 
of the St. Paul Daily News to the Min- 
neapolis Daily News as manager; W. H. 
Neal, advertising manager of the St. 
Paul News, will become manager of that 
paper; M. W. Thompson will become 
advertising manager of the St. Paul 
News. 


Extends Auto Truck Delivery 


The Portland Oregonian is extending 
its delivery system by automobile trucks. 
A new line has just been opened be- 
tween Portland and Tillamook and other 
beach points in the vicinity of Tillamook 
bay. This takes the Oregonian into 
Tillamook, 145 miles distant, at 6 a. m., 
more than a half day earlier. 





chusetts Press Association is making 
plans for the annual meeting to be held 
in Boston on January 9. There will be 
a business session in the afternoon for 
the discussion of practical problems, 
with papers by men prominent in the 
newspaper and publishing world. This 
will be followed by a banquet at which 
the Governor is expected to be present. 
In the evening the party will be the 
guests of Keith’s theatre management. 

At a meeting of the Philadelphia Club 
of Advertising Women December 13 in 
the Bellevue Stratford, Miss Ruth Leigh 
of New York spoke on “The Human 
Side of Retail Selling,’ and Mrs. Cora 
McElrey, Miss Katherine Flanigan, Miss 
Helen Campbell and Miss Margaret Tul- 
lidge took part in a general discussion 
on “Advertising and Its Relation to the 
Consumer.” This Philadelphia Club of 
Advertising Women holds evening meet- 
ings the second Tuesday and the Fourth 
Thursday of each month at the Bellevue 
Stratford, and a luncheon meeting every 
Wednesday at the Arcadia Cafe. Prepa- 
rations are now being made for the an- 
nual dinner dance to be held on 
February 15. 

The San Francisco Advertising Club 
has elected Fred H. Mantor president 
for the coming year. He is advertising 
and sales director for Hale Brothers, 
and during 1918-1919 was vice-president 
of the A.A.C.W. retail department. 
Other officers elected were: Vice-presi- 
dent, Henry Q. Hawes; secretary, Leon 
G. Livingston; treasurer, W. W. Doug- 
las; directors, Emil Brisacher, Vernon 
Churchill, H. W. Norton, Mrs. B. F. 
Woener, and Frank E. Carroll. 

At the annual meeting of the St. Louis 
Trade Press Association, C. K. Reif- 
snider, president of Farm Machinery- 
Farm Power, was elected president. 
Other officers are: H. R. Strong, Na- 
tional Druggist, vice-president; H. S. 
Tuttle, Furniture News, treasurer; and 
Charles Allen Clark, American Paint 
Journal Company, secretary. 

Organization of the Frederick G. 
Bunch Post, No. 116, American Legion, 


named in memory of a San Franeiggy 
newspaper man who recently died of 
wounds received in action, was effected 
last week by a group of ex-service men 
now with San Francisco newspaper 
Officers were elected as follows: Com. 
mander, C. H. Baily, West Coast Vet. 


NEWS OF THE ASSOCIATIONS AND CLUBS ~ | 


eran; first vice-commander, Ralph } 
Cromwell, Chronicle; second vice-com. 
mander, John N. James, Examiner; 


third vice-commander, 


Edward ), 


Kneass, Journal; adjutant, Charles E. 
Bruning, Bulletin; historian, Henry §, 
Peters, News; sergeant-at-arms, Richard 
H:éJones, Call. Midnight banquets will 
be held monthly, the first having taken 


place December 17. 


Editors of the Lower Rio Grang& 
Valley of Texas were entertained jp 
Brownsville December 13 by D, A 
O’Brien, who is building the Rio Grande 
railway between that city and Point Ig. 
bel, said to be the only railway con. 
struction going on in the United State 


at this time. 


Following a trip over that 


portion of the line completed the edj. 


tors were entertained with a dinner, 


The annual convention of the Texas 
Press Association will be held in Den. 


ton May 11, 12 and 13, 1922, 


The Oklahoma Press Association wil 


hold its midwinter 


meeting at the 


Huckins Hotel, Oklahoma City, January 
13 and 14. Addresses are scheduled a 


follows: 


“Advertising and Job Print 


ing Costs,” Russell Monroe, Oklahoma 
School of Journalism; “Coaching Bugi- 
ness from the Side Lines,” A. W. Ap 
derson, Cordell Beacon; “The Intern. 
tional Convention,” E. S. Bronson, El 
Reno American; “Making Advertising 
Profitable to the Advertiser,” B. 7. 
Brown, Vernon (Tex.) Record; “Ap 
prentices and Their Profitable Uses’ @ 
Elmer E. Jesse, Mangum Star; “Politi 


cal Advertising—Where Does It Begi 
Ned Shepler, Lawton 


Constitution; 


“Should Advertising Rates Be Lower 
ed?” L. M. Nichols, Bristow Record; 
“The Newspaper and Public Opinion” 
Walter M. Harrison, Daily Oklahoman; 
“Forward to Ponca City,” Clyde Much 


more, Ponca City News. 


With a membership of 300, the De 
troit Adcraft club’s advertising course 


last week started a 16-week cour 


conducted by J. Fred Woodruff, chair 


man of the Adcraft’s educational com 


mittee. Suggestions of the A. A. C.W. 


for such a course are being follows 
At its first social gathering of 
season, the Ottawa branch of 
Canadian Authors Association had 
its guest Lady Byng of Vimy, wife 
Canada’s Governor-General, and h 
self an author of no mean repute. F 
Excellency said the time had come 


Canada to develop the arts, and & 


pressed the hope that some 
writer of the age would arise inf 
Dominion. 

The Stockton (Cal.) Adverti 
Club has organized a Better Busi 
Bureau. It is the tenth bureau on 
Pacific Coast, others being in Po 
Tacoma, Spokane, Seattle, Sacramefl 
Oakland, San Francisco, Los Ange 
and San Diego. 


Dechant Joins Western Agency 


George A. Dechant, who for six 
has been advertising manager of the 
I. Case Threshing Machine Company 
Racine, Wis., has joined the Wes 
Advertising Agency of that city. GJ 
Gunlogson, for some time in the C 
advertising department, has succee 
Mr. Dechant as advertising manager. 
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Co-operate With Local Dealers in 


—— es ee 


NEW YORK STATE 


vey Uwe ee, eee 






Con a Kren en ee 


le 

- 

| DAILY|INEWSPAPERS 
New York State merchants use their local daily newspapers to 


reach the people. You want to go into their stores and ask for your 


goods. 


Tell these same people about your goods, and about the merchants 
in their towns. Co-operate with the local influences to get results. 
You can get just as close to these people as does your own local 
merchant. 


| 

| Cover New York State with New York State daily newspapers--- 

| and cover it thoroughly. The accompanying newspapers will properly 
introduce your goods at the firesides of Home Folks where the 
buying habit is usually created. 
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CIRCULATION LARGEST 
NEWSPAPER ASSET 


Takes Many Years to Build, Is Costly, 
and Is Absolutely Essential to All 
Other Business Operations of 
a Publication 





By Ciirrorp YEWDALL 

(Taxation Article IIT.) 
The tax laws of 1917 and 1918 
state that earneg surplus may be 


used as a part of capital invested. They 
do not prescribe any particular method 
of proving the existence of such earned 
surplus. They ,say flatly that earned 
surplus may be used as a part of capi- 
tal invested. This means that the tax 
payer can use whatever earned surplus 
he has in whatever form it may be in- 
vested. If, due to faulty bookkeeping 
methods, items which should have gone 
into earned surplus do not appear there, 
because they were charged to expense, 
although in their inherent nature they 
were investments, they can still be used 
as earned surplus; because that is, as a 
matter of fact, what they are. 


EXEMPTIONS ALLOWED 


The 1917 and 1918 acts constituted a 
departure from the recognized standard 
of taxation inasmuch as certain excep- 
tions, were allowed from certain classes 
of taxation. The taxpayer was al- 
lowed, as an exemption from excess 
profits tax, an exemption varying, in 
1917, from 7 to 9 per cent of the capi- 
tal invested, according to the per cent 
of average earnings to capital in the 
pre-war years. In 1918 he was allowed 
a flat exemption of 8 per cent of the 
cash invested in his corporation ; against 
the excess profits tax, an exemption of 
a sum equal to the average pre-war earn- 
ings, plus 10 per cent of the increased 
capital invested in the business over the 
pre-war capital against a tax known as 
War Profits Tax. All of these were al- 
lowed as exemption against the normal 
income tax.’ 

It is easy, therefore, to perceive that 
added capital is a contributing factor to 
low taxes. In order to correctly ascer- 
tain the taxable condition of a corpora- 
tion it is necessary to find out what 
amount of cash is invested in the corpo- 


ration. In other words, the amount of 
the earned surplus not distributed in 
dividends. 


CIRCULATION AN INVESTMENT 


Earnings paid out to acquire, or to 
build, a circulation structure are invest- 
ments, not expenses. Any concern start- 

"ing in the newspaper business, after it 
has acquired its building, presses and 
other equipment, still has its most im- 


portant investment to make. It must 
either buy or build a circulation struc- 
ture. Without a circulation structure 


the other property is useless and can 
make no money. 

If it buys a circulation structure from 
someone who has built it up, the amount 
it paid is, of course, an investment, be- 
cause this structure serves not merely 
the purposes of the year’s business, but 
stands there as permanently as do the 
buildings and the presses. 

If an established circulation structure 
cannot be purchased the concern must 
build one. This means years of effort 
and of expenditure. The expenditures 
in building circulation are too large to 
be justified from the standpoint of a 
single year’s business. They are made to 
build something for use in the future, 
which is expected to earn money in the 
future. After the structure has once 
been completed, the expenditures in the 
circulation department can be, and are 
in practice, materially reduced, because 
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the concern has gone over to a mainte- 
nance basis as to circulation, just as it 
would in respect to a building after the 
completion thereof. 

Good bookkeeping would require that 
expenditures made for the building of 
the circulation structure should be en- 
tered as investments and not as annual 
expense. They represent the most sub- 
stantial property which the concern has. 
All of the rest of the property may be 
burned up, or otherwise destroyed, and 
the concern could still continue in pro- 
fitable business if the circulation struc- 
ture is intact. This has proved to be 
the case in numerous instances. Also, 
when the concern comes to sell its prop- 
erty, the purchaser is more interested 
in the circulation structure than he is in 
any of the other property. 

Having ascertained the total cash in- 
vested in the business, and figured the 
correct taxable condition, most publish- 
ers would consider the information so 
got of no further avail. This is erron- 
eous. Intelligently used, the informa- 
tion showing the amount of actual cash 
invested in the corporation is of great 
value. In conducting a business, if it 
is to be profitable, there must be taken 
into consideration before the amount of 
profit is arrived at, the interest on the 
money invested in the business. 

Let us take a hypothetical case. A 
man has $100,000 cash invested in a cor- 
poration which pays him a dividend of 
6 per cent, total $6,000. He also has a 
position paying him a salary of $5,000 
per annum. His total income is, there- 
fore, $11,000. He decides to go into 
business for himself. He takes the 
$100,000 and uses it in his business. At 
the end of the first year his earning 
statement shows a balance of $8,000 to 
the credit. Has he made money? I 
contend he has lost $3,000, because his 
services to another party were worth 
$5,000 and his money was worth $6,000, 
and he makes no profit until he has 
paid himself, first, an equal salary to 
that he can make outside for his own 
services, and also a salary represented 
by interest on the money he has invest- 
ed in his business. 

Interest on money invested in a busi- 
ness is as much a part of the cost of 
doing business as the money paid out 
in wages to compositors. Therefore, in 
figuring the advertising rate, it should 
be so figured that it not only pays the 
cost of running the business, but also 
a fair salary on the money invested to 
conduct the business. 

The circulation structure is the most 
valuable and costly asset of the pub- 
lishing business. It is the asset that 
produces the revenue; the advertiser is 
attracted to you only by a reason of the 
service or privilege extended to him to 
use that which has been built up at 
large expense to sell his goods. 


Vogel Ad Manager of N. Y. Mail 


J. J. Vogel, for the past four years 
an advertising solicitor on the staff of 
the New York Globe, has been appointed 
advertising manager of the New York 
Evening Mail and will assume his new 
duties December 27. Mr. Vogel has 
long been identified with advertising and 
before going with the Globe conducted 
an advertising agency business of his 
own. He succeeds Tom O'Neill, who 
has been advertising manager of the 
Mail and who will continue with that 
newspaper as a member of the adver- 
tising staff. 


‘ ies 
Now Lake Crystal Tribune 


The Lake Crystal (Minn.) Union has 
changed its name to the~Lake Crystal 
Tribune. 
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FEW EDITORS ELECTED 


IN CANADA 


Hon. G. P. Graham of Brockville, 
Former Minister, May Get Cabinet 
Post—Premier-Elect Known as 


Journalist 
(Special to Epitor & PuBLisHER) 


Toronto, Dec. 13.—Newspaper men 
will be few in number in the new Do- 
minion Parliament elected on December 
6. Conspicuous in the little group will 
be Hon. George P. Graham, president of 
the Brockville (Ont.) Recorder Pub- 
lishing Company, a veteran journalist, 
with a long career in public life. Mr. 
Graham was Minister of Railways and 
Canals in the Laurier Government, 
which went down to defeat in the re- 
ciprocity election of 1911. He _ subse- 
quently withdrew from the political 
arena but now comes back as M. P. for 
South Essex. He is, of course, regarded 
as cabinet timber for the new adminis- 
tration. 

Hon. Frank Oliver, publisher of the 
Edmonton (Alta.) Bulletin, another 
veteran journalist, and also a member 
of the Laurier Government, contested 
West Edmonton, a constituency extend- 
ing hundreds of miles into the frozen 
north of Alberta. The decision here is 
still in doubt though latest indications 
are that Mr. Oliver has been defeated. 
Had he been elected, his inclusion in 
the new cabinet would have been prob- 
able. 

Hon. W. S. Fielding, editor of the 
Montreal Journal of Commerce, who 
was Laurier’s Minister of Finance for 
fifteen years, was returned by a large 
majority in Shelbourne, N. S., and will 
undoubtedly find a place in the new 
cabinet. He, too, is an old-time jour- 
nalist, having been in éarly life, editor 
of the Halifax Chronicle. 

Prominent among the French-Can- 
adian members of the House is Fernand 
Rinfret, editor of Le Canada, Montreal, 
who was returned for the constituency 
of St. James. Mr. Rinfret is an eloquent 
speaker and was in much demand in 
London and Paris when he accompanied 
the delegation of Canadian newspaper 
men to the front in 1918. 

The defeated government had no 
newspaper men in its personnel, but 
among its supporters in Parliament, 
were Sam Charters, publisher of the 
Brampton (Ont.) Conservator; Col. 
Hugh Clark, publisher of the Kincar- 
dine (Ont.) Review; H. C. Hockem, 
editor of the Orange Sentinel, Toronto, 
and J. A. McKelvie, editor of the Ver- 
non (B. C.) News. All were re-elected, 
with the exception of Col. Clark, who 
lost his seat in North Bruce. W. F. 


Maclean, for many years editor of the 
Toronto World, was re-elected in Eag 
York. 

Canada’s premier-elect, Hon. W, |. 
Mackenzie King, was officially designated 
on the ballot paper as a journalist, 
though he has not been actively asso. 
ciated with journalistic work for m: 
years. His grandfather, William Lyon 
Mackenzie, figures prominently in the 
history of Canadi urnalism, having 
published newspapillitheteoncnts in the 
early years of the nineteenth century and 
occupied a conspicuous position in pub. 
lic affairs. The grandson, following 
graduation, worked for a time on the 
Toronto Globe. He later entered the 
public service at Ottawa and had much 
to do with the establishment of the 


Labor Gazette. -—? 
LORD LEAVES: Nz \Y. HERALD 








Goes with N. Y. 


New 


Kenneth Lord, : 
years was on the | the New York 
Sun and who in ame city editor 
of that paper, and went to the Herald’s 
city desk when the Sun and Herald were 
combined, has resigned to go with the 
commercial and public relations depart- 
ment of the New York Telephone Com- 
pany. Mr. Lord began his newspaper 
career in September, 1901, a year after 
he was graduated from Williams Col- 
lege, serving under his father, Chester 
S. Lord, “boss” of the Sun. He was 
shown no preferences, and in fact some- 
times the other reporters on the Sun 
thought Kenneth was “having it rubbed 
into him.” He worked untiringly from 
the start, and in June, 1906, was made 
assistant city editor, succeeding George 
Mallon as city editor in 1912. 

Mr. Lord is also retiring as an i 
structor in the Pulitzer School of Jour- 
nalism of Columbia University, and was 
tendered a dinner this week by the 
School of Journalism. 

Joseph Canavan, who has been night 
city editor of the Herald, and who has 
served in various capacities on the New 
York Sun and the Herald, succeeds Mr. 
Lord as city editor. 


a number of 





No Raise in Baggage Rates 
Application for cancellation of a pre 
viously filed tariff of 60 cents per hun- 
dredweight on newspapers carried in 
haggage cars has been made by the 
Philadelphia & Reading Railroad. The 
present rate of 30 cents will remain. 





New Press in Long Beach 


The Long Beach) (Cal.) Telegram will 
install a new foutedeck Goss press m 
January. M 
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News and Feature Servicee# 
Maintain Prestige — Create Circulation — Attract Advertisin 
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News Commentaries by Col. 
Wu Ting Fang, etc. 
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E. M. House, Rene Viviani, 


Marquis Okuma, 


FEATURE SERVICES 
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The Book That Answers 
' 50,000 Questions 





Every one of those questions pertain to the newspaper and advertising business. That is why EDITOR & 
PUBLISHER INTERNATIONAL YEAR BOOK will be the most vital reference work in the newspaper and 


advertising world for 1922. 


Facts You Will Need Every Day 
This year EDITOR & PUBLISHER INTERNATIONAL YEAR BOOK will be bigger and better than ever. 


There will be no features—just a book full of facts arranged in orderly manner that will make them accessible 
to you when you need them. 


- INCLUDED IN THIS BOOK WILL BE: 
United States Complete list of the advertising agencies of the United States with 

Circulations of the daily newspapers of the United States. the names of their space-buyers. 

5,000-line and the minimum advertising rates of the daily news- Complete list of the merchandising publications issued by American 
ahiisa of ts Ulead States s od newspapers with the names of the editors. 

Neassl lad ctbitises of the dally newenamess of the Unned Directory of the executive personnel of the business newspapers of 
Paes ? ’ tae the United States. 

Names of the editors of the daily newspapers of the United States. Canada 

Names of the managing editors of the daily newspapers of the Directory of the executive personnel of the daily newspapers of 
United States. Canada. 

Names of the city editors of the daily newspapers of the United Circulations of the daily newspapers of Canada. 
States. 


5,000-line and the minimum advertising rates of the daily newspa- 
Names of the general managers of the daily newspapers of the pers of Canada. 


United States. Complete list of the foreign representatives of the daily newspapers 


Names of the business managers of the daily newspapers of the of Canada with the names of the managers of each office and the 
United States. newspapers they represent. 

Names of the advertising managers of the daily newspapers of the Complete list of the advertising agencies of Canada with the names 
United States of their space-buyers. . 

Names of the circulation managers of the daily newspapers of the Complete list of the merchandising publications issued by Canadian 
United States newspapers with the names of their editors. 


Complete list of the foreign advertising representatives of the Bent 
daily newspapers of the United States with the names of the managers — 


of each office and the newspapers they represent. Complete list of the daily newspapers of Mexico. 


These are only a few of the facts pertaining to the newspaper and publishing world of North America that will 

be set forth in this book for ready reference. There will be hundreds of others, as well as answers to the ques- 

tions about the newspaper and advertising business in the principal countries of the world that will be contained 
in this book—all properly indexed and easy to find. 





EDITOR & PUBLISHER INTERNATIONAL YEAR BOOK 


“It’s As Necessary As Ink” 
Out January 28 Forms Close January 21 
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“PEACE ON EARTH, GOOD WILL TO MEN” 


HERE has never been a time when the out- 

look for world-wide peace was so bright as it 

is at this Christmas season. No one who has 
kept informed upon the proceedings of the Wash- 
ington Conference can fail to have been impressed 
by the sincerity of the delegates in their desire to 
adopt agreements that will put an end to all wars. 
Differences of opinion exist as to the terms but 
as there is every indication that the several delega- 
tions are willing to make concessions it is more than 
likely that they ‘will finally arrive at a form of agree- 
ment to which all can subscribe. 

The people of all lands have declared in no un- 
certain manner their desire to be relieved of the 
enormous burdens that the maintenance of great 
armies and navies entail. They are sick and tired of 
the horrors and destruction of war and seek assur- 
ance of some kind that they will be permitted to 
devote all their efforts from now on to peaceable 
pursuits. The progress that has already been made 
at Washington warrants the opinion that the relief 
they have prayed for will soon become an established 
fact. 

During ‘the last three months the United States 
has signed treaties of peace with Germany, Hungary 
and Austria. The centuries old differences be- 
tween Ireland and Great Britain are nearer settle- 
ment than they have ever been. This unusual move- 
ment toward peace among all peoples indicates the 
dawn, let us hope, of the speedy approach of that 
day when “Swords shall be made into pruning 
hooks” and “grim visaged war” shall be banished 
from the earth. 

The angels’ song on that first Christmas morning 
“Peace on Earth good will to men” has never come 
so near fulfillment as at this Christmas. May the 
spirit that led the Wise Men from the East to jour- 
ney across desert sands to lay their gifts at the feet 
of the infant Saviour more than nineteen hundred 
years ago animate the hearts of the children of men 
of every land in these closing days of 1921. 

We are brothers all whether we live in free Amer- 
ica, in devastated France, in conquered Germany 
or in revolutionary Russia. If we can but realize 
that our own happiness and prosperity depend upon 
the happiness and prosperity of our friends and 
neighbors, and that he who lives in himself alone 
fails to measure up to the standards of manhood 
established by our Lord, we can enter upon the New 
Year with brave hearts and with a firm confidence 
that it will bring to us that peace for which’a war 
crushed world has devoutly prayed, lo these many 
years. 





THE PASSING OF HENRY WATTERSON 
A LTHOUGH Henry Watterson retired from edi- 


torial work several years ago and therefore 
had not been much in the public eye for some 
time his death on Thursday came as a shock to the 
thousands of newspaper men who know him personal- 
ly or by reputation. He was the last of that brilliant 
coterie of journalists who dominated the newspaper 
world during, and for many years after the Civil War. 
He was the contemporary of James Gordon Bennett, 
father and son; of Samuel Bowles, Murat Halstead, 
Joseph Medill, Charles A. Dana, Horace Greeley, 
Whitelaw Reid, Henry Grady and Joseph Pulitzer. 
He made the Louisville Courier-Journal a nationally 
read newspaper, for it was his vigorous outspoken, 
and fearless discussions of the important questions 
of the hour that commanded the attention of political 
and other readers in every section of the country. 
Mr. Watterson’s writings possessed a rugged charm 
that men and women with red blood in their veins 
liked. He was not one of the diplomatic editors who 
are overcareful not to offend the big-wigs of the 
party with which they are affiliated, or step on the 
toes of the administration. If he had anything to 
say on a subject he said it, and said it in such a way 
that nobody could fail to understand just what he 
meant. He believed in telling the truth no matter 
how unpleasant it might be to others or to himself. 
He was a militant editor in every sense of the word. 
Although a dyed-in-the-wool Democrat he could see 
virtue in Republicans. He had the broad outlook 
of life. 
No journalist of his day was more of a cosmopoli- 








HEAR not; for, behold, I bring you 

good tidings of great joy, which 
shall be to all people. For unto you 
is born this day in the city of David 
a Saviour, which is Christ the Lord. 
And this shall be a sign unto you: 
ye shall find the babe wrapped in 
swaddling clothes lying in a manger. 


Glory to God in the highest, and on 
earth peace, goodwill toward men. 


—St. LUKE 


tan than Mr. Watterson. He was almost as much at 
home in London or Paris, where he spent much of 
his time, as in Louisville. He knew many of world 
celebrities. He loved the companionship of the 
leaders in art, in music and in the drama. In his 
youth he was a pianist of more than ordinary skill. 
He entertained actors whom he knew and admired 
at the famous Chili Con Carne Club in Louisville 
where his wit and humor were deeply appreciated. 
His friends were legion—even his enemies admired 
him. 

One of the things for which Mr. Watterson will 
long be remembered was his facility of originating 
phrases that in a few words conveyed a world of 
meaning. It was he who so aptly expressed the atti- 
tude of our own public toward Germany in the 
ejaculation “To Hell with the Hohenzollerns.” 

American journalism sustains a great loss in the 
death of Henry Watterson. We need more men 
like him in the editorial rooms of our newspapers 
—men of vision, men of deep convictions, men who 
concern themselves with the big, vital questions of 
the hour and have no time to fritter away on petty 
politics and the inconsequentials of life. ’ 


LITTLE town of Bethlehem, 
* How still we see thee lie! 
Above thy deep and dreamless sleep 
The silent stars go by; 
Yet in thy dark streets shineth 
The everlasting light; ~ ; 
The hopes and fears of all the years 
Are met in thee to-night. 


How silently, tow. silently, 

The wondrous Gift is given! 
So God imparts to human hearts 

The blessings of His heaven, 
No ear may hear His coming, 

But in this world of sin, 
Where meek souls will receive Him 

still, 
The dear Christ enters in. 


—PHILLIPs Brooks 
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ACTION, NOT SILENCE, THE NEED 


HERE may be sound logic in the admonition 

of the American Association of Advertising 

Agencies that its members keep compelling 
silence upon the agitation for the fee system of 
compensation instead of the commission system. It 
is difficult to understand, however, how silence can 
check the advancement of one cause or contribute 
to the maintenance of another. But every campaign 
is fought on some established design, and every 
battle won or lost by following the plans of its 
leaders. 

There cannot, however, be good ground for the 
contention of the A.A.A.A. that an introduction of 
the fee system will drive the advertising agencies out 
of business. It is unthinkable that advertising agen- 
cies exist only because the men who make adver- 
tising appropriations are kept in ignorance of the 
fact that agencies derive their compensation from 
the advertising appropriations. Nor can it be possi- 
ble that directors of large corporations, men who are 
accustomed to dealing with financial matters, would 
permit themselves to remain ignorant of the use of 
the funds they devote to building up their businesses 
by advertising. 

If the first is true, then advertising agencies lend 
themselves to action, ot lack of action equally cul- 
pable, which constitutes a commercial obliquity, 
And Epitor & PusiisHer for one declines to be- 
lieve the splendid, progressive men it knows per- 
sonally in the advertising agency business are not 
honest in their business dealings. 

If the second-is true, then these blind and incom- 
petent directors should be educated to the fact that 
“The laborer is worthy of his hire” or be ousted 
from their high positions for unwillingness or in- 
ability to give due and honorable attention to their 
important duties. 

Again, to mention another argument in the confi- 
dential communication sent by the A.A.A.A. to its 
members, published in another column, if advertising 
managers of concerns which spend large sums an- 
nually in advertising object to the commission sys- 
tem of agency compensation solely for the purpose 
of saving their own jobs, atid not for the advantage 
of their concerns, then this condition should be 
called to the attention of their executives for the 
drastic action such selfish and meretricious conduct 
deserves. 

And what force can do all these things better and 
more effectively than the advertising agents them- 
selves? Or upon whom does the responsibility for 
doing them rest more closely? 

Silence in the presence of an evil and correctable 
condition ought to be deprecated by every right 
mind. 

Through long years of diligent work, of honest 
endeavor, of strenuous effort, of magnificent 
achievement advertising ageticies have demonstrated 
indubitably their merit to a high place in the business 
world, as a valuable and potent element in the aé¢ 
varce of civilization. Their right to continuance as 
business entities nobody questions, nor their neces 
sity as economic factors in the nation’s commercial 
advancement. It is uriWise for them to plead af 
immunity that does not inure to any other important 
business, or to fail to press their just claim for am 
acknowledged position in the body politic. 


QPEN diplomacy has been twice vindicated by de- 

velopments at Washington during the past week. 
Detnands by France for a great force of battleships 
were made behind tight-fitting doors, but the little 
bird which attends all such gatherings whispered the 
news where newspaper men could hear it and Lord 
Riddell, as the apostle 6f open covenants and friend 
of the correspondent, answered questions in such 4 
way as to leave no doubt that the little bird had re 
ported correctly. A few hours later came conflict 
ing interpretations of the Quadruple Treaty from the 
White House. They were finally clarified, and the 
country saw the open diplomacy that is customary 
at Washington tear away the screens that the diplo- 
mats of the old regime occasionally find necessary 
to cloak their acts and intentions. International 
linen may be washed in a dark cellar, but it must be 
dried in the sun. 
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PERSONAL 





W. FLEISHER, publisher of the 
Japan Advertiser and the Trans- 
Pacific. Tokyo, has been appointed 
vice-chairman of the committee on com- 
munications ef the Press Congress of 
the World. 

Col. James Hale Steinman, part 
ewner and editor of the Lancaster 
(Pa.) Intelligencer and News-Journal, 
and Miss Louise Tinsley of Baltimore 
have becomed engaged. 

Frederick S. Fox, secretary to the 
Mayor of Reading, Pa. has resigned 
to become managing editor of the Nor- 
rstown (Pa.) Herald. Prior to becom- 
ing Mayor’s secretary, Mr. Fox was 
managing editor of the Reading News- 
Times. Gilbert R. Jones, formerly of 
the Reading News will be the new busi- 
ness manager of the Herald and Nor- 
man B. Wamsher, of Reading, will be 
drculation manager. 

Bozo Milosevich, recently editor of 
Novo Rod, published in Jugo-Slavia, is 
in Seattle studying newspaper condi- 
i He expects next year to estab- 
an independent newspaper in 
Spalato, on the Dalmatian Coast. 

Sir Philip Gibbs will speak in Seattle, 
February 16, under the auspices of the 
Women’s University Club. 

Edward D. Stair, owner of the De- 
troit Free Press, is one of the incorpo- 
ators of the new $100,000 Jewett Mo- 
tors, Inc., of Detroit. 






























































d Robert Whittaker last week retired as 
‘ itor of the Stamford (Conn.) Advo- 
ir pate after nearly 30 years’ service in 
rarious editorial capacities. He was 
5. Maven a complimentary dinner by his as- 
ts ciates on the eve of his retirement 
ind was presented by Richard H. Gil- 
n. epic. one of the publishers of the 
~ Advocate, with a framed bill of large 
ee denomination, and Paul Lockwood, who 
ge ucceeds him, handed the retiring editor 
be ppsold watch on behalf of his associates. 
he @ Walter G. Bryan of the Hearst gen- 
ict | staff has returned to New York 
fter spending three months in Cali- 
nd fornia. 
m- @ Harold Martin, formerly supesin- 
for dent of the Eastern division of the 
sociated Press, who has been on an 
ble Htended leave of absence, recovering 
ght fs health, has taken a temporary po- 
ition on the staff of the Christian 
est |cience Monitor at Boston. 
ent | Salvatore Cortesi, head of the Rome 
ted reau of the Associated Press who ac- 
ess PPMpanied the Italian delegation to the 
ad- ament conference at Washington, 
. as S been ill for several days in a Wash- 
ces- paton hospital. 
cial Donald H. R. Fellows, production 
an ager of the Gillam Advertising 
tant Mgency, Salt Lake City, will leave for 
. an Wlifornia to become connected with the 
Angeles branch. Mr. Fellows is a 
nt bridegroom. 
Miss Janet H. Stewart of the Phila- 
de- Biphia North American editorial staff 
reek. present a portrait of her father, the 
hips Fe Justice Stewart, to the Supreme 
little PUrt of Pennsylvania on January 3. 
| the @Charles H. Allen, publisher of the 
Lord Montgomery (Ala.) Advertiser, was ac- 
‘jend Pitted of breaking the peace in re- 
ch a @tder’s court, December 16, following 
1 re- # verbal lashing of Dr. Perley A. 
flict- Hker, superintendent of the Anti- 
n the Bloon League of America, for making 
| the Btements in a speech in Montgomery 
mary Bich Mr. Allen alleged were untrue 
liplo- only half-true. No one appeared to 
ssary Msecute when the case was called, and 
‘ional # charges were dismissed. 
st be Fharles H. Fogg. president of the 
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Houlton (Me) Times and of the 
Maine Press Association, is a member 
of the Maine Automobile Association 
committee which is conferring with the 
Maine Hotel Association on a project 
to raise $150,000 for advertising the 
state. 


George A. Elliott, who has been on 
a four years’ furlough from newspaper 
work in order to attend to his duties as 
Mayor of Newcastle, Ind., will return 
to his desk in the Newcastle Courier 
office January 2 as editor and manager. 

Ferdinand W. Hartford, publisher of 
the Portsmouth (N. H.) Herald, at the 
recent city election was re-elected 
Mayor of Portsmouth, on the Repub- 
lican ticket. This is his second term. 

Richard Spillane, editor of the busi- 
ness section of the Philadelphia Public 
Ledger,*gave two talks this past week 
in Philadelphia telling of his recent 
8,000-mile tour of the United States and 
Canada. He spoke first to the members 
of the Poor Richard Club at their 
weekly luncheon, and second to the 
members of the Advertising Crafts 
Club. Mr. Spillane said he is looking 
for a big business revival. 

Arthur L. Lawe, assistant general 
manager of the Canadian Export Pa- 
per Company, of Montreal, who has 
been on a business trip to several out- 
side cities, including New York, has re- 
turned to his head office. 


IN THE EDITORIAL ROOMS 


MARC ROSE, managing editor of 

the Buffalo Evening News, told of 
his observations at the Washington 
Arms Conference in an address to stu- 
dents of Hutchinson High School at 
Buffalo. 


John M. Gardiner, editor of the 
Montreal Standard, has been appointed 
Montreal representative of Variety, 
New York theatrical paper. 

E. G. Rooke, formerly city editor, and 
lately on the day telegraph staff of the 
Montreal Star, has been appointed 
make-up editor. His place has been 
taken by E. A. Dodds, formerly night 
telegraph editor. Dodds is replaced by 
J. L. Atkinson, recently on the telegraph 
copy desk. H. Laborde of the city 
room, has been placed on the telegraph 
copy desk for day duty. 


Joseph T. Sharkey, of the Tokyo 
Bureau of the Associated Press, who 
has been in Washington for the Arma- 
ment Conference, will spend the Christ- 
mas holidays in Boston. 


Harold Hefferman has left the pub- 
licity field to return to the Detroit News, 
where he has been appointed movie 
editor to succeed Edward Speyer. 


T. C. Coleman has been named news 
editor of the Detroit Times, succeeding 
Allen S. Raymond, who is now with the 
Detroit Journal as dramatic editor. 

Harry V. Sager, former Buffalo 
newspaper man, has joined the city 
staff of the Rochester (N. Y.) Post- 
Express. 


Evan McDonald is a new member of 
the Buffalo Evening News city staff. 


Wythe Williams has been elected 
president of the Anglo-American Press 
Association in Paris. Mr. Williams was 
Paris correspondent of the New York 
Times at the outbreak of the war and 
was an accredited representative of the 
press with the Allied Armies from the 
first to the last day of the war. About 
the time of America’s entrance into the 
war, Mr. Williams became Paris cor- 
respondent of the London Daily Mail. 
In 1920 he became the Paris corres- 
pondent in charge of the Public Ledger 
Foreign Service. Mr. Williams has 
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FOLKS WORTH KNOWING 








WASHINGTON newspaper circles 

lost one of their pillars recently 
when Jesse S. Cottrell of Tennessee 
followed the 
example of il- 
lustrious con- 
temporaries 
from Ohio and 
took a vacation 
from journal- 
ism to. enter 
Government 
service. His 
new work takes 
him to the city 
of La Paz in 
the Andes as 
U. S. Minister 
to Bolivia. 

Mr. Cottrell has lived in Washington 
for a number of years as correspond- 
ent for several prominent newspapers in 
the South and West, and at the time 
of his appointment represented the 
Nashville Banner and the Fort Worth 
(Tex.), Star-Telegram. He is a form- 
er secretary of the National Press Club 
and during the war was an officer in the 
army. 

He has long been active in Tennessee 
and national Republican politics. 





Jesse S. 


CoTTRELL 


been vice-president of the Anglo- 
American Press Association during the 
past year and his election to the presi- 
dency is the first instance of an Ameri- 
can newspaper man, other than a rep- 
resentative of a New York paper or 
news agency being so honored. 

Carter Brooke Jones, who has been 
night editor of the Associated Press in 
Seattle for the past six months, has 
been assigned to headquarters of the 
Western Division of the Associated 
Press, San Francisco. Edwin H. Ford, 
former editorial writer on the Seattle 
Post-Intelligencer, will succeed Mr. 
Jones. 

Edward J. McHugh, sporting editor 
of the Greenfield (Mass.) Recorder, has 
been appointed to the committee of ten 
charged with securing members for the 
newly-organized Greenfield Athletic as- 
sociation. 

Joseph Hollister, associate editor of 
the Pittsfield (Mass.) Berkshire County 
Eagle, is confined to his bed by in- 
fluenza. 
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Ben Hur Lampman of the news staff 
of the Portland Oregonian received a 
high tribute from the American Legion 
men who accompanied Marshal Foch 
on his tour of America. “I think,” 
telegraphed Alton T. Roberts, chairman 
of the Legion committee to the editor 
of the Oregonian after the party had 
left Portland, “you ought to know that 
the American Legion reception commit- 
tee were unanimously of the opinion 
that the best story on Marshal Foch in 
any city was printed in the Oregonian. 
We greatly appreciate the way Mr. 
Lampman handled it.” 


Joseph A. Altieri, of the staff of the 
Bridgeport (Conn.) Telegram, is candi- 
date for the office of city sheriff. 


Miss Mary J. McGuinness, society 
editor of the Bridgeport (Conn.) Post, 
has resumed her desk after an absence 
during which she underwent an opera- 
tion. 


Ridley Wills, formerly of the New 
York World, has quit writing novels to 
become a rewrite man on the Sun. 

D. D. Guy, for some time a copy- 
reader on the New York Sun, quits this 
week to become day city editor of Mr. 
Munsey’s Baltimore American. 


W. Bob Holland, recently on the New 
York World, has joined the Sun as 
copyreader. He has been temporarily 
assigned to the lobster trick and as he 
lives in Tuckahoe he has had to take a 
room down town to be sure of reporting 
at 4 a. m. 


William J. Becker, formerly with the 
3ridgeport (Conn.) Post and for the 
last year on the New Haven Register, 
has returned to Bridgeport and is with 
the Star. He succeeds Jerome J. 
Karpt, one-time city editor of the Tele- 
gram. 


D. Babbage, formerly of the Calgary 
(Alta.) Herald, and now east on spe- 
cial work, was a visitor to Montreal 
over the past week-end. 


E. L. Sterne, formerly space writer 
on the Montreal Star staff, has been 
appointed “Safety Editor” of the Mon- 
treal Standard, a weekly. 


George E. Sprague, rewrite man on 
the staff of the Lynn (Mass.) Tele- 
gram-News, and Miss Winifred Louise 
Allen, of Saugus, have become engaged. 
the wedding will take place December 
28. 


Miss Margaret Kimball McCarthy, 
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society editor of the Lynn ( Mass.) 
Telegram-News, has announced her en- 
gagement to W. Francis Herlihy, of 
Somerville. Miss McCarthy is a grad- 
uate of Columbia University and has 
taken special courses at Boston Univer- 
sity. No date has been set for the 
wedding. 

Harvey L. Southward, sporting editor 
of the Lynn (Mass.) Telegram-News, 
accompanied the Peabody (Mass.) High 
School football team, Essex county 
champions, on its recent trip south 
where it played the Charleston (S. C.) 
High School eleven. 


William H. Recap, sports editor of 
the Philadelphia Public Ledger, has 
been selected by Governor William C. 
Sproul to represent the state of Penn- 
sylvania at the second annual conven- 
tion of the National Boxers’ Associa- 
tion of the United States to be held in 
New Orleans in January. 

Albert R. Israel, New Orleans news- 
paper man, has been appointed manager 
of publicity of the Southern Pine As- 


sociation in New Orleans. For five 
years he was manager of important 
southern bureaus of the Associated 


Press resigning as New Orleans’ man- 
ager in May, 1918, to become editor- 
in-chief of the Shreveport (La.) Times. 
He returned to New Orleans in August, 
1919, as a special writer on the States, 
which position he resigned some weeks 
ago. 
Howard G. Reynolds, sporting editor 
of the Boston Post, was elected and in- 
stalled worshipful master of the lodge 
of Eleusis, A. F. and A. M. this week 
in Masonic Temple. Mr. Reynolds, who 
was recently made a Kentucky colonel 
on Governor Morrow’s staff, is editor- 
in-chief of the Newspaper Cinb of 
Boston and has been connected with the 
Boston Post since 1900. 

A. H. Lyon has been transferred from 
the city hall beat of the Bridgeport 
(Conn.) Post to the city editor’s desk. 
Other recent changes include: Charles 
E. Egan from county court to city hall; 
Frank L. Blackadar from copy desk to 


welfare beat; Vincent Sexton from 
welfare beat to rewrite desk. 
THE BUSINESS OFFICE 
ARRY B. ADSIT, now with the 


Middletown (N. Y.) Herald, will 
join the Pawtucket (R. I.) Times, 
January 1. as assistant business man- 
ager. He is well known in the New 
England field, having held responsible 
posts on New Haven and Hartford 
newspapers. 

Raymond Bissell, business manager of 
the Buffalo Commercial, who retires as 
postmaster at Buffalo on January 1, was 
given a testimonial dinner by the direc- 
tors of: the Buffalo Chamber of Com- 
merce. 

Hollis Johnson, cashier in the count- 
ing room of the Boston Transcript, and 
Miss Gertrude C. Price, of Atlantic, 
have become engaged. 

N. W. Cowherd, circulation manager, 
the Paducah (Ky.) News-Democrat, 
has changed his collection methods from 
office collections to the independent 
system. He reports that, although he 
conducted a contest in a small way, dur- 
ing the interim, the prizes he gave were 
very small and an increase in circula- 
tion of over 500 in city delivery was 
due almost wholly to the new delivery 
method, which improved the service to 
the News-Democrat readers. 

Frederick J. Ohrt, circulation man- 
ager of the Niagara Falls Gazette, suf- 
fered a broken leg in an automobile 
collision. , 

George S. Beebe, former circulation 
manager of the Niagara Falls Gazette, 
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is now circulation manager of the Buf- 
falo Commercial, succeeding Claude 
Butler, who has entered another field. 

W. A. Moorhouse, adjutant of Ad- 
vertising Men’s Post, No. 209 Ameri- 
can Legion, New York, has announced 
his engagement to Miss Eleanor De Puy 
Smith of Bronxville, N. Y. 

Thomas J. Mulvey, a_ well-known 
Philadelphia advertising man, has been 
elected first vice-president of the Poor 
Richard Club to fill the vacancy causéd 
by the election Philip Staples to the 
presidency of the Club. Mr. Mulvey is 
a member of the firm the John 
Clark Sims Co., Inc. 


of 
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formation of the municipality and tells 
of special facilities offered to out of 
of town shoppers. 





Findley with A. T. & T. Co. 

Paul B. Findley, formerly advertis- 
ing manager of the Fairbanks Com- 
pany, scales, New York and of Scovell, 
Wellington & Co., Boston, is now with 
the information department of the 
American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company, New York. 





Bok to Reward City’s Guards 
Six awards of $1,000 each—to be given 
to the two city firemen, the two police- 


OW to the Lord sing praises 
All you within this place, 
And with true love and brotherhood 
Each other now embrace, 
This holy tide of Christmas 


All others doth deface, 
O tidings of comfort and joy, 
For Jesus Christ our Saviour 
Was born on Christmas Day. 


WITH THE AD AGENTS 
ULIAN M. CASE, for ten years ad- 
vertising and sales executive for au- 

tomobile concerns, has joined the Fred 

M. Randall Company Advertising 

Agency, Detroit, leaving the Garford 

Motor Truck Company, Lima, O. 

A. J. Feinberg has been appointed art 
buyer for the Detroit office of the Camp- 
bell-Ewald Company. For nine years 
Mr. Feinberg was art specialist with the 
Curtis Company, Detroit. 

Offices have been opened in the First 
National & Soo Line Building, Minne- 
apolis, by the Lamport-MacDonald Com- 
pany, South Bend (Ind.) advertising 
agency. L. W. Burgess, formerly of the 
Byron & Learned Company, Minneapolis, 
and for twelve years with the Hearst 
publications, is in charge, 

Charles T. Johnstone has joined the 
New York office of the Wylie B. Jones 
Advertising Agency, resigning as adver- 
tising manager of the Mentor Company, 
New York. 

C. B. Bitting, formerly in the Detroit 
advertising agency field, has joined the 
R. C. Buchanan Company, Inc., in Los 
Angeles, as contact man. 





New Agency in Chicago 


The Snyder-Lawrence Company, Inc., 
a new agency, has opened offices in Chi- 
cago. George H. Snyder, one of the in- 
corporators, was formerly Chicago man- 
ager of Doremus & Co., and Western 
advertising representative of the Wall 
Street Journal. John H. Lawrence was 
also manager of Doremus & Co., Chi- 
cago office. 


No Editions on Holidays 


The Milwaukee Journal will not print 
editions on December 26, or on January 
2. These two days will be holidays in 
celebration of Christmas and the New 
Year. 


Merchants Print Weekly Paper 


The Merchants’ Association of War- 
saw, N. Y., is publishing a four-page 
weekly containing advertising of 22 lo- 
cal merchants. Three thousand copies 
are published weekly. In addition to the 
advertising the publication contains in- 


Op ENGLISH. 





men and the two Fairmount Park guards 
who each year render acts of service of 
the greatest merit in the line of duty, 
or most calculated to increase the effi- 
ciency of the members of the three re- 
spective municipal departments of Phila- 
delphia—have been established by Ed- 
ward W. Bok. This plan will be known 
as the Citizens’ Award and is the sec- 
ond award established by Mr. Bok since 
he retired as editor of the Ladies’ Home 
Journal. His other plan provides a fund 
from which will be awarded each year 
$10,000 in cash to the man or woman 
who renders the greatest public service 
to the municipality of Philadelphia. 





Ads Start Two Sunday Schools 

Two new Sunday schools will be es- 
tablished, one in Wisconsin and one in 
Washington, as the result of the publi- 
cation of a five-line item recounting the 
dearth of religious influence in small 
towns in these states. The fact was sent 
as % news item to denominational con- 
gregational papers by the Presbyterian 
Denartment of Publicity. A man in one 
church who read the item at once gave 
$100 for the two schools. 


Royal Baking Powder Uses Agency 

For the first time in its history the 
magazine account of the Royal Baking 
Powder Company will be placed 
through an advertising agency, the ac- 
count in the past having always been 
placed direct. The Chartered Adver- 
tising Corporation of New York, the 
name of which will shortly be changed 
to Hewitt, Gannon & Co., Inc., will 
handle the account. J. M. Gannon 
of this firm was formerly advertising 
manager of the Royal Baking Powder 
Company. 





Representatives Club to Dine 

The Representatives Club, New 
York, will have its annual banquet 
January 13, at Delmonico’s. Frank W. 
Crowninshield, editor of Vanity Fair, 
will be toastmaster and Merle Thorpe, 
editor of the Nation’s Business, will 
be the chief speaker. 





Boston Agency Increases Staff 
Ernest E. Mills, formerly with the 
Walter M. Lowney Company, Boston, 





INTRODUCING A. C. HUDNUTT 
NOW OF ELYRIA 








A C. HUDNUTT, who recently 

* bought a half-interest in the 
Elyria (Ohio) Chronicle-Telegram and 
assumed its bus- 
iness manager- 
ship, is a native 
of Michigan and 
has had consider- 


able experience 
in newspaper 
work in _ that 


state, Kansas and 
Ohio. After grad- 
uating from A\I- 
bion College, he 
became half-own- 
er of the Albian 
(Mich.) Evening 
Recorder, being 
associated with W. S. Kennedy in that 
publication for eight years. 

He has also been connected with the 
Pittsburg (Kan.) Headlight and the 
Zanesville (Ohio) Signal in executive 
capacities. He is a member of the 
American Legion and has taken an aec- 
tive part in civic affairs. Senator J. 
Frank Burke retains a half interest in 
the Chronicle-Telegram and continues 
as editor. 





A. C. Hupyutr 


has joined the Adams-Pragoff Com- 
pany, Boston advertising agency, as 
contact man. C. A. Rumble, formerly 
with the Nelson Manufacturing Com- 
pany, has also joined the Adams. 
Progoff Company in a similar capacity. 








Polish Editor Denies Libel 


John P. Rsyprawa, managing editor of 
the Buffalo (N. Y.) Polish Telegram, 
a Polish daily newspaper, entered a plea 
of not guilty to a charge of criminal 
libel when arraigned in county court. 
Joseph S. Kaszubowski, attorney for the 
Polish consul in Buffalo, charges the 
editor printed a series of articles in 
which it was alleged the attorney was 
being paid for the circulation of German 
propaganda. 


Birmingham News Wins Suit 


A libel suit brought against the Bir- 
mingham News by Calvin C. Chandler, 
railway mail clerk, resulted in a verdict 
for the defendant by a jury last Thurs- 
day. The suit was brought in 1919 for 
$3,000, and charged that a letter writter 
by W. S. Dunstan, former circulation 
manager of the News, had contained 
libelous and injurious reference to the 
mail service rendered by Chandler, a 
mail clerk between Birmingham and At- 
lanta. a 

A Busy First Year 

The Mount Vernon (N. Y.) Daily 
Examiner celebrated its first anniver- 
sary last week and in its announcement 
told, among other things, of Cupid’s ac- 
tivities among its staff during the year. 
Here’s the record: Leon A. Friedman, 
managing editor, engaged to Miss Mer- 
ril Jacobson; Sidney Marcuse, city ed- 
itor, engaged to Miss Jeannette Holz- 
wasser ; William Scott Conklin, sporting 
editor, engaged to Miss Olive Ganong; 
Miss Margaret Foldes, society editor, en- 
gaged to Dudley Gold. 





For Small City Merchants 
The Haire Publishing Company, New 
York, publishers of the Notion & Nov- 
elty Review, Dress Essentials, and Cor- 
set & Underwear has started the Inland 
Merchant, a monthly trade journal, de 
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modern ways I suppose it will be at- 
ined before very long. 
“As to circulation as a basis for ad- 
wetising charges, it is difficult to arrive 
I understand that things are done 
ter in this country, and that when cir- 
tion figures are given they are veri- 
d by an independent organization and 
sbecome dependable. It may be that 
ie day we shall have that or some- 
ing like it. One important paper in 
Mkyo, for instance, which I ought not 
mame, claims a circulation of 200,000. 
other figure can be verified, of course, 
it is commonly accepted that the 
weulation is only 140,000.” 


e 
SATISFIED WITH CONFERENCE 


t B There was obvious satisfaction in Mr. 


wanaga’s voice and face when he spoke 
Bi the Disarmament Conference and its 
 Bereements. He explained that he per- 
© Bnally had been opposed to every move 
he Bade by Japan that appeared detrimental 
© @® China. 
J. “Of course, however,” he was very 
M Breful to say, “that is only my personal 
iS Beedilection. Newspapers may have 
wir opinions and express them, but a 
ws agency can have only one object— 
»furnish the news without prejudice or 


blor. We do that and nothing more, no 
4S Butter what may be the personal 
tly Boughts or convictions of our directors 
™- & manager. 
ns 


: “But there are many in Japan who 
ty- Bioice that the Shantung matter has 
n cleared up with satisfaction to 
hina; at least I hope the result will 

J isfy China. The better ,understand- 
g which that and the whole Conference 


am, : - - 
sea certain to bring about between China 
inal Japan is bound to create better rela- 
pps between the two countries, and 
urt. . P 
the weet relations mean that both will 


tance in all that makes nations and 
the 
lps to produce and develop the good 


he established in Tokyo the magazine 
Sekai No Hihan, which, translated, 
means, “The Critic of the Cities.” Be- 
fore that he was the chief of the legal 
department of the Government Railway. 
Modestly he told me how he came to 
publish the magazine. 

“When my good father died,” he said, 
“he left to me, undeserving, a substan- 
tial portion of his large fortune. I 
could think of nothing better to do with 
it than to devote it, so far as I was able, 
to the betterment of an international 
spirit in Japan. If I could do that the 
credit would be my father’s, not mine. 
So I began the fortnightly publication 
of Sekai No Hihan. Until recently it 
has been without subscription price, but 
now it sells for 25 cents in ‘your money. 
I have never taken any advertising for 
it, but now it seems as though it might 
seve its purpose better if I did. I think 
I shall. 

“I am now preparing twenty leading 
articles taken from leading magazines 
published in other countries, for publi- 
cation with my own comments in Sekai 
No Hihan. In this and other ways I 
am endeavoring to push forward the 
international spirit among the Japanese.” 


MESSAGE TO PUBLISHERS 


“What special and personal message 
can I give from you to American news- 
paper men through Epitor & Pus- 
LISHER?” I asked, as the interview 
closed. “This, perhaps,” he replied: 

“Tt scarcely needs to be said that what 
the world needs for the future is more 
and more international co-operation. 
To do their part to achieve this is the 
most important work before the Japan- 
ese people today. We must promote 
among the Japanese themselves first of 
all the idea of international brotherhood 
and international morality, and at the 
same time strive to build up a magnifi- 
cent civilization. This is commissioned 
to the Japanese people, and thus they can 
contribute to the development of the 
betterment of mankind in general. To 
this end there is an urgent need for us 
to make every effort to facilitate the 
arrival of better cable and radio facilities 
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wa ternational morality that makes for and thus enable the peoples of the 
aii vader civilization. United States and Japan to exchange 
‘The Japanese delegates and the Jap- their news and their views easily, thor- 
ese newspaper correspondents are all oughly and expeditiously.” 7 
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lich the Conference affords. I think reproduction,” I suggested, “to illustrate 
Bir- FS great meeting is conspicuous for the the difference between ideograph writ- 
dier, Henness with which it apprises all who ing and the use of the Roman alphabet.” 
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ILLINOIS 








The population of Illinois, 6,485,280, is 


approximately six per cent of the population 


of the United States. 


Out of this, 78.5 per cent are native born 
white; 18.6 per cent foreign born, and 2.9 


per cent negroes. 


Illinois, as a manufacturing state, ranks 
away up toward the top of the heap—as a 
railroad state, it is king pin, and as a farming 
state, the Illinois farms invoice higher per 
acre than do the farms of any other state. 


From Chicago on the North to Cairo on 
the South; from Danville on the East to 
Quincy on the West; Illinois is made up of 
58,980 square miles of ‘Business Opportu- 


nity.” 


Illinois is easy to get to, easy to get around 
in and easy to win in a business way. Use 
advertising in this list of daily Illinois news- 


papers. 








Bloomington Pantagraph ..... (M) 
Chicago Evening American... .(E) 
Chicago Herald-Examiner ....(M) 
Chicago Herald-Examiner (S) 
TChicago Daily Journal....... (E) 
*The Chicago Daily News...... (E) 
TChicago Evening Post ....... (E) 
Chicago Tribune ........... (M) 
Chicago Tribune ............ (S) 
*Lincoln Courier-Herald .......(E) 
*Moline Dispatch ........... (E) 
*Peoria Journal-Transcript. . (M&E) 
POUR BI ada pion o bieds ose 0 (E) 
Rock Island Argus........... (E) 
Sterling Gazette ............ (E) 


Circu- 
lation 


17,718 
395,427 
359,386 
738,788 
116,829 
395,665 
44,021 
483,272 
801,881 
1,988 
9,732 
29,051 

23,876 

9,255 
4,999 


Government Statements, October 1, 1921. 
*A. B. C. Publishers’ Statement, October 1, 1921. 
tGovernment Statement, April 1, 1921. 








Ratefor Rate for 
2,500 10,000 
Lines Lines 

-05 .05 
-60 -60 
-55 -55 
85 85 
-26 .24 
-65 -65 
25 12 
-70 -70 
1.00 1,00 
-02 .02 
.04 .04 
-11 .09 
.075 .06 
-04 .04 
.03 .03 
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TIPS FOR AD MANAGERS 








Adamars Company, Pine and 2!st street, 
St. Louis. Handling advertising for the Ideal 
Stencil Machine Co., Belleville, Ill. 

N. W. Ayer & Son, 300 Chestnut street, 
Philadelphia. Handling advertising for Belber 
Trunk Bag Company, 22d and Arch streets, 
Philadelphia. 

Barker, Duff & Morris, Inc., 323 4th ave- 
nue, Pittsburgh. Will make up lists during 
January for Armstrong Cork & Insulation Com- 
pany, Pittsburgh. 

Barton, Durstine & Osborn Company, 25 
West 45th street, New York. Placing adver- 
tising for Chartered Chocolate Company, Bos- 
ton. 

George Batten Company, 381 4th avenue, 
New York. Sending out 10-time orders to 
farm papers for the National Lead Company; 
lacing orders with some Southern_newspapers 
oe Goodall Worsted Company, ‘Palm Beach 


“Cloth,” Sanford, Me.; making yearly contracts 


for National Book Company. 

Baxter Advertising Company, Commerce 
Bidg., Kansas City. Sending out 3-time orders 
to farm papers for Bartlett’s Wichita Auto 
School. 

Berrien Company, 19 West 44th street, 
New York. Sending out 70-line orders to run 
5 times for Good Housekeeping Magazine. 

Bloodhart-Soat Company, World Herald 
ldg., Omaha. Planning newspaper campaign 
for M. C. Peters Mill Co., poultry food, Omaha, 
Neb. 

Brotherton-Knoble Company, 408 Fort 
street West, Detroit. Handling advertising for 
the Handley-Knight Motor Car Company, Kala- 
mazoo, Mich. 

R. C. Buch Company, I. W. Hellman 
Bldg., Los Angeles, Will handle account of 
Republic Petroleum Company, which will ad- 
vertise greases, motor oils and gasoline, chiefly 
on the Pacific Coast; making up lists for 
Tropico Potteries Company, Los Angeles, fai- 
ence tile, terra cotta and sewer pipe. 

Calkins & Holden, 250 5th avenue, New 
Making contracts with some Western 
Remspegers for Pierce Arrow Motor Car Com- 
pany, Buffalo, and Long Island City, N. Y. 

Campbell-Ewald Company, Mallers Bldg., 
Chicago. Making 2,000-line contracts for the 
Bearings Service Company. 

Chappelow Advertising Company, 1709 
Washington avenue, St. Louis. Will make up 
lists during January for Broderick & Bascom 
Rope Company, St. Louis, wire rope and aufo 
accessories. 

Nelson Chesman & Co., 1127 Pine street, 
St. Louis, Mo. Sending out 28-line orders to 
run 21 times in Sunday newspapers for W. M. 
Muller & Company, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Cramer-Krasselt Co., 354 Milwaukee 
street, Milwaukee. Reported will make up list 
of farm papers during January for H. Laache 
Mfg. Co., “‘Kant-Kom-Off” cow blankets, 543 
3d avenue, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Critchfield Company, Brooks Bldg., Chi- 
cago. Placing orders with newspapers that 
have mail order sections for Home Woolen 
Mills, “Homewool,” Eaton Rapids, Mich. 

Dauchy Agency, 9 Murray street, New 
ork. Sending out 14-line orders to run_39 
times in Eastern newspapers for Kemp’s Bal- 
sam, Leroy, N. Y 

William H. Denney Company, | Madison 
avenue, New York. Sending out orders for 
Charles Baez, ““Azurea’”’ perfumery. 

Elmer H. Doe Advertising Agency, Keller 
Bldg., Louisville, Ky. Reported will make up 
list during January, using newspapers and farm 
papers for Kentucky agon Manufacturing 
Company, Louisville, Ky. 

Douglas Wakefield Coutlee, | West 34th 
street, New York. Has secured the following 
accounts: Inkograph Company, pens and pen- 

York; Red Mark 
Products Corp., sanitary egg openers, New York 
and Lansden Company, Inc., electric trucks, 
New York. 

Erwin, Wasey & Co., 58 East Washington 
street, Chicago. Renewing contracts when old 
ones expire for Lafayette Motors Company, 
Indianapolis. 

Erwin, Wasey & Co., Ltd., 245 Oxford 
street, London, England. Handling advertising 
in the United Kingdom for Armour & Co., 
Ltd., London. 

Charles H. Fuller Company, 623 South 
Wabash avenue. Chicago. Sending out 50-line 
orders to run 12 times for Mark H. Jackson; 
Making 2,800-line contracts with newspapers 
for E. Lawrence & Co.; making 2,000-line con- 
tracts with newspapers for J. . Brant Com- 
pany; making 2,000-line contracts with news- 
angie for F. A. Stuart Company; making-1,000- 
ine contracts with newspapers for Orangeine 
Chemical Company. 

Grandin-Dorr Sullivan, 130 West 42d 
strect, New York. Planning national news- 
paper campaign and will use large space in 
Sunday newspapers in practically every large 
city in the United States for the Vacuum 
Cleaners’ Manufacturers Association. The first 
copy will appear in February and will continue 
throughout the entire year with the exception 
of July and August. 

Green-Fulton-Cunningham Company, Free 
Press Bidg., Detroit. Handling accounts of 
the Welch Manufacturing Company of Grand 
Rapids, and the Wilmarth Show Case Com- 
pany, Grand Rapids, manufacturers of garment 
wardrobes. 

Greve Adv. Agency, New Hamm Bidg., 
St. Paul, Minn, Placing orders with news- 

apers in various sections for the Gentlewoman 
Magazine, 615 West 43d street, New York. 

. Guardian Advertising Agency, 511 5th 











avenue, New York, 
Nuxated Iron. 

Gotham Advertising Agency, 114 Liberty 
street, New York. Sending out 14-line copy 
to run 52 times for H. Clay Glover Company, 
New York. 

K. L. Hamman Advertising Agency, 316 
13th street, Oakland, Cal., and Johnston- 
Ayers Advertising Agency, 525 Market 
street, San Francisco. Handling following ac 
counts: Pacific Gas & Electric Company, Ste- 
phens & Co., of San Francisco, Oakland, Los 
Angeles, and San Diego; Marchant Calculating 
Company, Oakland: Contra Costa Bank of 
Pittsburgh, Central Commercial & Savings Bank 
of Santa Rosa, and the New Method Laundry 
Company, Oakland. 

Hanser Agency, 601 Broad street, Newark, 
N. J. Reported will place orders with some 
New England newspapers for Whitlock Coil 
Paper Co., Hartford, Conn. 

Wylie B. Jones Advertising Agency, 107 
Chenango street, Binghamton, N. Y. Making 
contracts with newspapers for the Woodward 
Products Company. 

H. W. Kastor & Sons Company, Lytton 
Bldg., Chicago. Making 5,000-line contracts 
with newspapers for the Red Book Magazine. 

Kling-Gibson Co., 220 South State street, 
Chicago. Placing orders with newspapers in 
various sections for Prang Company, art mate- 
rials, 1922 Calumet avenue, Chicago, III. 

Lamport-MacDonald Company, South 
Bend, Ind. Has secured the following ac- 
counts: La Salle Hotel Corporation, South 
Bend; Hastings Manufacturing Company, Go- 
shen, Ind., and Charles P. Gray Company, 
Chicago. 

Larcher-Horton Company, 75 Westminster 
street, Providence, R. I. fill use newspaper 
a ee for Abbott-Ellis, Inc., Providence, 


Revising contracts for 


Lord & Thomas, Mallers Bldg., Chicago. 
Will make up lists during January for Cohn, 
Rissman & Co., 118 South Wells street, Chi- 
cago, “Stratford Clothes.” 

J. Horace Lytle Company, Mutual Home 
Bldg., Dayton, Ohio. Handling advertising 
for the Miller-West Company, Dayton, Ohio. 

O. J. McClure Advertising Agency, 111 
West Monroe street, Chicago. Handling ac- 
count of Foulds Milling Company, ‘Foulds’ 
Macaroni”; also handling account of Dernell 
Potato Products Company, and Miller & Hart, 
Chicago. 

McCormick - Armstrong Adv. 
Wichita, Kan. Handling advertising for the 
Manifold Healing Company, Wichita, Kan. 
Reported will use newspapers in Kansas and 
Oklahoma for the Golden Rule Refining Com- 
pany. 

Manternach Company, 983 Main street, 
Hartford, Conn. Reported will shortly place 
new copy with a selected list of newspapers 
for the Fuller Brush Company, Hartford, Conn. 

Massengale Adv. Agency, Candler Bldg., 
Atlanta. Sending out 7-line orders to run 4 
times for Jefferson Farms. 

Mears-Richardson-Briggs, Payne avenue 
& 21st street, Cleveland. Making 3,996-line 
contracts with newspapers for Macbeth-Evans 
Glass Company. 

Mitchell Advertising Agency, 806 South 
LaSalle avenue, Minneapolis. Will use_na- 
tional mediums for the Chance Sales Com- 
pany, Minneapolis. 

Mitchell-Faust Advertising Company, 7 
South Dearborn street, Chicago. Will shortly 
place orders with some New York and New- 
ark newspapers for the Armour Grain Com- 
pany, “Armour’s Cereals,” 208 South La Salle 
street, Chicago. 

Morse International Agency, 449 4th ave- 
nue, New York. Making 5,000-line contracts 
with newspapers for the Potter Drug & Chem- 
ical Company. 

Moser & Cotins, Paul Bldg., Utica, N. Y. 
Placing advertising for Karge Laboratories, 
“Everice,” Phoenix, N. Y. 

Newell-Emmett Company, 120 West 32d 
street, New York. Making 3,000-line contracts 
with newspapers for Liggett & Meyers. 

Porter-Eastman-Byrne Company, 22 West 
Monroe street, Chicago. Handling advertising 
for the Dole Valve ompany, Chicago. 

Potts - Turnbull Advertising Company, 
Gates Bldg., Kansas City. Sending out 3-time 
orders for the Bray Hotel. 

Powers - House Company, 
Cleveland. Placing advertising for the Ameri- 
can Fork & Hoe Company. 


William H. Rankin Company, | West 37th 


Agency, 


Racine Bldg., 





Best Advertising Medium in China 


“North China Star” 


TIENTSIN-PEKING 
Charles J, Fox, Editor 


Only newspaper in China published every 
day in the year—Sundays and holidays 
included. 


Washington Bureau, 358-9 Munsey Bldg., 
Washington, D. C. 


Subscription $1.00 one month; $10.00 one 
year 


Advertising rates on application. 
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street, New York. Has secured account of 
Korozone, Inc., 402 Madison avenue, New 
York, “La Charme’? face powder and _ skin 
food. First newspaper copy will appear shortly 
after January 1 

Red-E Company, 16 East Broad street, 
Columpus, Ohio. Will make up lists during 
Spring on “‘Red-E Stove and Oven” and will 
place direct. 

E. P. Remington Adv. Agency, 1280 Main 
street, Buffalo, N. Y. Will take over adver- 
tising account of the J. W. Clement Company, 
Buffalo, on January 1, making contracts for 
Kondon Manufacturing Company, 

Arthur Rosenberg Company, 1|!0 West 
34th street, New York, Placing advertising 
for the Modernola Company, Johnstown, Pa., 
and 929 Broadway, New York. 

_ Ruthrauff & Ryan, 404 4th avenue, New 
York. Making contracts for W. S. Quinby 
Company, “La Touraine Coffee.” 

Ruthrauff & Ryan, 225 North Michigan 
avenue, Chicago. Placing advertising for the 
Oliver Oil Gas Burner & Machine Company, 
St. Louis. 

Frank Seaman, 470 4th avenue, New York. 
Making contracts with newspapers for the Sci- 
entific American. Sending out schedules for 
Colgate & Co., “Fab.” 

Sehl Advertising Agency, City Hall Square 
Bidg., Chicago. Making 1,000-line contracts 
with newspapers for the Stromberg Motor De- 
vices Company. 
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for Carl Fischer, musical instruments, 
Square, New York. 

Hermon W. Stevens, Globe Bldg., Bostor 
Sending out orders for Salada Tea. 

Sweeney & James Company, Inc., 163 
Euclid avenue, Cleveland. Handling accoynd 
of General Fireproofing Company, Young 
town, Ohio. 

Thomas, O’Brien & Coleman, Inc., 
East Erie street, Chicago. Will make up lig 
during January for J. B. Clow & Sons, 5 
South Franklin street, Chicago, plumbing, heat. 
ing and foundry products. 

Thornton Purkis Agency, Union Trug 
Bldg., Toronto. Handling the following a 
counts, W. A. Mackenzie & Co., Ltd., Toronts 
and the Bankers Bond Company, Ltd., Toronto’ 
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Tokyo ( 


and the Consumers Gas Company, Toronto, °’ leadi 
United Advertising Agency, 1 West 34,mgcouragin; 
street, New York. Will use newspapers iniigstace rat 
some New_York and New England cities fg fq . 
Shininger Piano Company, New Haven, Conn ie looki 
Virginia Advertising Service, Ledger-Dig. ge of 
patch pene Norfolk, Va.; making 200-inchIE: the I: 
contracts for the Earle Chemical Company, 3’ 
Wade Adv. Agency, Old Colony Bldg,ge® S°N€ 
Chicago. Sending out 6-time orders to newsMmrection a 
papers for the Keystone Steel & Wire Com, mail 1 


pany. 
Dudley Walker & Co., Peoples Gas Bldg, apan. 


Chigago. Making contracts for the Louisyil] 
& Nashville Railroad. e™@ The new 






















































































nuary 1, 

Frankl P. Sh Wood, Putnam & Wood Company, 17§ * 
Washington street, eta Wil ees = Tremont street, Boston, Placing orders withmat the ne 
during January ‘for Morgan Manufacturing "¢WSPaPers in various sections for Weeden fact, < 
Company, automobile specialties, Keene, N. H. J°hnson Company, baseball, Quincy, Mass. tment 

Franklin P. Sh y Company, 453 . World Wide Advertising Corporation, 1— a 
Washington street, Boston. Reported will West 34th street, New York. Sending out rR & 
shortly make up lists for Trimont Manufactur- ders for Conn and Selmer Musical Instry. the « 
ing Company, “Trimo’” wrench, Roxbury, ™&"*s- : 

Mass., and 101 Lafayette street, New York. or a lon; 
R. C. Smith & Son, 32 Front street, West, ‘ tem is 
a iy aieertining es “the “Cold. Montreal La Presse Cuts Price pvernmen 

elt t - * P 
dence School Tarnitor, ‘te Shaw Correspon- The price of La Presse, Montreal, has revenue- 
Bimith, Denne of Moore, Ltd., Lumsden been reduced from 3 cents to 2 cents onli Newspay 
g., Toronto. acing Canadi dvertisi Av , y hs 
for Sesens. Moubiaene. ,% ° a ft grertins - = = the — The paper willMithin the 
Sternfield-Godley, Inc. 154 Nassau street, Sl! for the usual sum of 5 cents only a fore 
New York. Using a select list of newspapers Saturdays. mce nat 
eased 
}@nglish-la 
widel: 
| stage al 
One Chur h [Perscri 
Cc i mobscriptic 
i Menquestior 
ly date 
tarte t em Pe 
spaper 
4 sen 
id), an 
The Church of the Covenant, Presbyterian, one 6 
: big er the 
| of the largest churches of our capital, is given the - 
credit for starting church advertising in the city of Himce an 
Washington. Churches now use 12. to 14 columns }Eokyo oe 
° | s 
or more of space every Saturday in one paper, and Ser a 
large totals in others. la The D 
I | mas 
Unfortunately most of this advertising is directed 
sh cds Hite of | 
to the man who already is inclined to go somewhere action 
to church. Little of it is designed to reach the imiew Yor 
non-churchgoer. ter, for 
li be 4 
The in 
But one church led the way—and 12 columns of al 
advertising on a day that department stores omit st con 
from their advertising schedules is not to be ostal | 
despised. age 
yon al 
: es and 
Keep working on the churches in your town. Get en om 
one to lead the way, but try to have that one use -— om 
. _— ° ses 1 
copy which sells Christianity rather than merely the Siee the 
sermon. Emphasis on this will strengthen the appeal After | 
of your solicitation. ppan to 
weight 
onal fc 
reafte: 
LET om An 
+. 
McKE 
And then, may we repeat, > be 
Sell Churches More Ad isi arn 
© urcnes ore vertising TERRE 
Somebody is going to have a lot of fun with a little money helping maintain the y i 
Church Advertising Departmental of the A. A. C. of W. Meanwhile Herbert H. g editc 
Smith, 156 Fifth Ave., New York, will answer inquiries from papers about church eceed 








advertising. Please make your questions 
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DUBLES POSTAGE ON 
OUT-BOUND MAIL 


blications Printed in Tokyo for Cir- 
culation in Europe and United 
States Will Have to 
Raise Rates 





Special to Epitor & PusLisHer from its Far 
Eastern Bureau.) 


EToKYo (by mail).—Just at the time 


leading American newspapers are 
ouraging reduction of international 
stage rates on second-class mail mat- 
fr, looking towards greater inter- 
ange of publications between coun- 
es, the Imperial Japanese Government 
gone a long way in the opposite 
rection and doubled existing rates on 
| mail matter bound outward from 
upan. 
The new rates will go into effect on 
wnuary 1, 1922. There is no indication 
at the new ruling is to be temporary; 
fact, a high official of the De- 
atment of Communications assured 
mtoR & PUBLISHER'S representative 
the doubled rates would prevail 
for a long time.” The Japanese postal 
ystem is conducted @t a profit to the 
pvernment and the new ruling is purely 
revenue-raising measure. 
Newspapers and magazines published 
ithin the Japanese Empire and enjoy- 
g a foreign circulation of any conse- 
nce naturally willsbe hard-hit by the 
wreased postage rates. A number of 
nglish-language publications in Tokyo 
widely ee America and 
stage already is a large item of their 
mpense. Some in@Fease in foreign 
bscription rates fof such publications 
questionably will} be necessary at an 
arly date. 
The present cost of mailing a 12-page 
spaper from Tokyo.to New York 
4 sen (approximately two cents, 
old), and 6 sen is required to carry 
18-page newspaper the same distance. 
fter the first of the year the cost will 
8 and 12 sen for the service and 
mee an American daily newspaper in 
okyo ordinarily tuns more than twelve 
wes it will be compelled to pay the 
igher of these two rates. 
The December issue of one Ameri- 
magazine published in - Tokyo 
ighed 510 grams. At the present 
tte of 2 sen for each 50 grams or 
ction thereof, the mailing cost to 
w York was 22 sen per copy. Here- 
er, for the same sized issue the cost 
ill be 44 sen, or 22 cents, gold. 
The increase was ordered in conse- 
uence of an agreement reached at the 
st conference of the International 
ostal Union in Spain. Under the 
greement, countries represented in the 
jon are permitted to double former 


htes and of this permission Japan has 


en maximum advantage. A _ few 
er countries, have made varying in- 
eases in, rates, although the United 


Mates has not dene so. 


After January .1, the letter rate from 


apan to America will be 20 sen up to 


weight of 20 grams, and 10 sen addi- 
mnal for each fraction of 20 grams 
reafter. The first-class letter rate 
om America to Japan is 5 cents. 





McKENNA TO TERRE HAUTE 


re Resigns 2s Post Managing Editor 
—Other Shifts on Scripps Papers 


Terre Haute, Ind., Dec. 20—Appoint- 
ent of James F. McKenna as manag- 
g editor of the Terre Haute Post to 
icceed Robert H. Gore, who has re- 
gned to go into business for himself 
s been announced by F. R. Peters, 
itor-in-chief and president of the 


Editor & Publisher for December 24, 


Scripps-McRae papers in Indiana. Since 
his return from navy service overseas 
Mr. McKenna has been managing editor 
of the Evansville (Ind.) Press. 


Mr. Gore, who for the past eleven 
years has been connected with the 
Scripps-McRae papers at Evansville and 
Terre Haute, recently announced his re- 
tirement from all connection with the 
Scripps-McRae papers in order to de- 
vote his entire time to the promotion of 
newspaper circulation through accident 
insurance and the publication of fiction 
stories written for newsboys. He has 
organized the R. H. Gore Publishing 
Company and opened headquarters in 
the Naylor-Cox office building in this 
city. C. S. Frye, formerly circulation 
manager of the Post, has been travelling 
representative of the Gore Publishing 
company, since he left thé employ of 
the Post several months ago. 

Thomas W. Campbell, formerly cir- 
culation manager, has returned to the 
Post in that capacity. For the past two 
years Mr. Campbell has been circulation 
manager of the Richmond (Ind.) Item. 





THE CHRISTMAS SPIRIT 
(Continued from page 7) 











The Mayor was wildly waving a most 
wonderful suit of red and white. The 
surprise was so sudden and complete 
that Scamp could only stand dumb and 
trembling. Two men grabbed him by 
the arms and lifted him bodily while 
they literally shoved him into the Santa 
Claus suit. They put a great bunch of 
white whiskers on his face and a jolly 
red hat on his head. Someone got a 
large mirror from the society room and 
held it up before him. 

Not until he saw himself in the glass 
did he realize what had happened. His 
dreams had all come true. He was in 
reality now that Santa Claus he had 
always longed to be. 


The Spirit of Christmas blew a warm 
breath to his innermost being. A tim 
spot of red appeared in each cheek and 
spread until it suffused his face. Power 
suddenly swept over him; he swelled 
visibly in the ample suit of red and 
white. His faded blue eyes began to 
darken—the furtive, guilty expression 
disappeared from his features. Gone 
was the apologetic manner—gone was 
the timid, half cringing shape that only 
a moment before had been a shabby, 
little gray man. In its place stood a 
man of power—a jolly, red-cheeked, 
boisterous Santa Claus. For the firs* 
time in many years Scamp Bliss was a 
man among men. 


INVESTIGATING ORIENTAL PRESS 





F’eisher and Patterson Assist F. P. Glass 
in China and Korea 


B. W. Fleisher, publisher of the Japan 
Advertiser and the Trans-Pacific, Tokyo 
and Don D. Patterson, editor of the 
Week!y Review of the Far East, Shang- 
hai, China, have been deputed by Presi- 
dent Walter Williams of the Press Con- 
gress of the World to assist Frank P. 
Glass, of Birmingham, Ala., in his in- 
vestigation of the condition of the press 
in China and Korea. Mr. Glass, who 
was authorized by the recent Press Con- 
gress at Honolulu to look into and re- 
port on the Korean and Chinese press, 
is now in China. 


S. D. Toman Dead 
Sydney D. Toman, editor and pub- 
lisher of the Racer & Trotter, New York, 
died suddenly December 14, at Passaic, 
N. J. 
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WEST 
VIRGINIA 











Perhaps you are NOT very well 
posted on West Virginia, do not real- 
ize to the full what it means to be the 
richest area of its size in the world, 


in natural resources. 


West Virginia is a territory by 
itself and in itself; American white, 
well balanced in industries, agricul- 
ture, manufactures, mines, railreads, 
schools and trade distribution. 
will take whatever sells generally 
(nationally) if advertised in the 
newspapers and carried by the stores. 


A little money placed in these 
papers makes a BIG advertiser in | 
West Virginia. 


Use these dailies first. 


It 




















Rate Rate 
for for 
Circu- 5,000 Circu- 5,000 
lation lines lation lines 
Bluefield 
{Telegraph ...(M) 6,736 .025 Martinsburg 
RT (E) 4,013 03 
Charleston 
*Gazette ..... (M) 17,692 .06 a fhe aa 
Oe (S) 20,471 .06 ate . — 
Parkersburg 
Claskeburs +News (M) 5,338 .025 
tExponent .(M&S) 8,198 .03 +News ....... (S) 6,288 .025 
"Telegram ...(E) 7,783 .035 *Sentinel ..... (E) 6,059 .024 
*Tel ongeun 9,666 .035 
tacit ad Wheeling 
Fairmont *Intelligencer .(M) 13,154 .04 
*West Virginian(E) 4,810 .03 a ee (E) 13,861 .06 
TN 3 asae (M) 6,016 .03 "News ....... (S) 18,328 .06 
Huntington i 
*Advertiser ..(E) 10,094 .035 wee Sheegeny Mees, 
*Herald-Dispatch 
(M) 12,768 035 *A. B. Cc Report, Oct. 1, 1921. 
*Herald-Dispatch +tGovernment Statement, April 1, 
(S) 12,811 .035 1921. 
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Editor 





WHAT OUR READERS SAY 





Dille Answers Logan 


Ill., Dec. 16, 1921. 

r & PuBLisHER: The conclusions 
y Hugh Logan in his article, in this 
issue of Epiror & PuBLISHER, under 
ling, ‘Are American Newspapers Losing 
idividuality?"’ must bring a gasp of 
» the younger generation ot 


CHICAGO, 


r 
reache 
week’s 









newspaper 
Were 
alive today one of the things his sightless eyes 


men. 
Joseph: Pulitzer, the oewenee genius, 
would see is that the greatest single advance in 
the newspaper industry im this modern age must 
be credited to the syndicate. Mr. Logan talks 
of “newspaper individuality” without ever hay- 
ing learnéd what this individuality is or what 
makes it, He tries to make mere words sound 
like wisdom. 

For individuality and attractiveness in make- 


up the average American newspaper is the 
model for the world. : 
Mr. Logan speaks of the “old days” when 


newsp . men of great ¢alent were drawn to 


New Yor after which they developed into 
magazine writers of prominence. Where has 
he been the last few years that he has failed 


to learn that nearly every magazine on the news 
stands today contains reams of blurbs which 
the keen American newspaper publisher would 
not buy or print in his paper, for the simple 
reason that better stuff is offered to him? It is 
a common thing to pick up a newspaper and 
find in it material from the greatest personages 
in the world—men and women whose writing 
commands such figures that only the newspaper 
publisher, forever reaching further with his 
individuality, can afford to pay. 

The newspaper gets this material from the 
syndicates. Thus, the thing which Mr, Logan 
says the syndicates destroy is the thing which 
syndicates actually create —individuality. A 
newspaper is published to serve a given com- 
munity. The news services used by newspapers 
operating in the same town are practically iden- 


tical. The thing which distinguishes one paper 
from another, apart from editorial policy—the 
thing which makes men and women want 
THAT paper in preference to the others—is 


syndicate features. 
clusively—they 
clusively. 


Editors can’t get news ex- 
can get feature matter ex- 
Therein lies the pronounced indi- 
viduality of a newspaper. 

Mr. Logan asks the newspapers of America 
to get back to the old time basis of producing 
everything under their own roofs, blandly ig 
noring the fact that such a step is ‘economically 
impossible and editorially unsound. 

hy the same token, then, Mr. Logan would 
have the local opera house manager produce his 
own plays. . 

He would have the local grocer grow and 
can his own vegetables. 

The local garage man would manufacture the 
town’s automobiles, 

And the local cobbler, of course, would make 
shoes for the community. 

When the publisher wanted a suit of new 
clothes he would go down to the community 
weaver, we must presume, who would select 
some choice homespuns for the news gatherer, 
but let us not overlook this detail—under Mr. 
Logan's plan the clothier would also be a sheep 
raiser and head of his own spinning and weav- 
ing mills. 

Such things are ridiculous, of course, but 
not more so than for Mr. Logan to suggest that 
the publisher make his own newspaper by like 
methods. 

Mr. Logan laments that publishers “do not 
hire competent writers or trained young men 
and women in their offices to think and write 
for them.” This point may be well taken— 
especially when one reflects what a simple little 
matter it would be for the publishers of the 
hinterland, say Pittsburgh, Columbus, Cleve- 
land, Minneapolis, Omaha, etc., to step out and 
hire a Tad, a Kin Hubbard, a McManus, a 
Lardner, an Idah Gibson, a Dr. Brady, a Lady. 
Astor. Nothing could be simpler than for the 
publisher to employ these “trained young men 
and women to think and write for him’’—and 
the fact is, that is precisely what the publisher 
does. 

“Publishers do not hire trained young men 
and women to write for them”! ink of such 
an assertion in this day and age! Comprehend, 
if you can, what a bomb of mental activity 
must have exploded in Mr. Logan’s mind when 
that gem of thought was born! Publishers do 
not hire trained young men and women to 
write for them—and newspaper pages every- 
where fairly bursting with the very best writ- 
ing that the world’s ablest statesmen, thinkers, 
planners, geniuses can produce for them! And 
inspired—ev ery one of them—with the knowl- 
edge that through the newspapers they can 
reach the great masses of men and women 
through newspapér publishers who bid in fabu- 
lous sums to put these brains to work for the 
newspapers. 

avery producer of prominence in_ this 
ganization has been asked to write for 
of the magazines. Only a day or two ago one 
of these writers actua ly showed me a letter 
from one of the country *s leading magazines in 
which the amazing, to me, statement was set 
forth that the story submitted was too high in 
tone for the magazine—“ Please tone it down 
a little and let us have it again.”” Then there 
followed a few suggestions from the editor. 

dare say that never in the history of Amer- 
ican newspapers has such a request been made 
of a newspaper writer. We all know that the 
editor, instead, wants the copy built up, made 
more interesting, more engaging for readers. 

Mr. logan further laments that the use of 
syndicate matter results in a reduction in the 
quantity and quality of newspaper men con- 
tributed to the New York market by the hin- 
terland way-stations, Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, 


or- 
some 


Buffalo, Detroit, and smaller ones such as 
Wilkesbarre, Emporia, Nashville, ete, re 
thought the New York newspaper man _ could 
be cured of provincialism,) I should like to 
ask Mr. Logan if the objective of publishers 
outside of New York is to breed good news- 
paper men for the New York market. If it is, 
the point is well malic. 

he fact,’’ says Mr. Logan, “is well known 
in every New York newsp aper office that first 
class reporters and material for first class re- 
porters are getting scarcer every day.” This 
Mr. Logan blames on the syndicates. If there 
is such a shortage the true answer lies else 
where, since along toward the tail end of his 


arti cle Mr. Logan himself mournfully announces 
that “the schools of journalism are disappoint- 
Ments, most of the graduates merely using the 
newspaper office as a stepping stone to some- 
thing better paying.” It is lamentable that Mr. 
Logan should thus take a slap at the schools 
of journalism, which, conducted as they are 
under the supervision of great universities and 
educators of the highest standing, must con 
tribute to the newspaper industry young minds 
better trained for an important lite work. It 
would be about as logical to say that Yale and 
Harvard are disappointments because some law- 
yers from those schools go into work that is 
not wholly legal, 

Mr. Logan is confused—and that, I think, 
puts it softly, He is badly confused in his 
viewpoint. To a man picking up newspapers 
from a number of different cities, and looking 
at them in a detached way without the com- 
munity feeling, there might seem to be a same- 
ness, a lack of individuality. But newspapers 
are not so read. To the people living in the 
respective communities in which these different 
papers are printed, each of the newspapers is 
wonderfully individualistic. The readers are 
informed, amused and educated, with something 
of great interest to each member of the family 
group. The newspaper has its unbreakable hold 
mainly because of its syndicated features which 
each newspaper gets exclusively in its partic- 
ular city. News reports parallel one another— 
syndicate features are individual, exclusive. 

he syndicates are an imperative necessity to 
the newspaper. The principles underlying the 
syndicate business are identical with the sound 
commercial principles underlying the manufac- 


ture of clothing, shoes, shirts, motor cars, 
collars, etc. 

Abe Martin recently observed: 

“Uncle Eph Moots went over t’ Tharp’s 


Crossroads t’day to watch th’ accidents.” 
Mr, Logan, I think, might enjoy the pastime. 
JOHN F. DILLE. 


Kansas City an Exception 
New York, Dec. 10, 1921. 

To Epitor & PuBLIsHER: = I take one 
exception to Hugh Logan’s attack on the syn- 
dicate evil, an exception that supports all else 
he said in last week’s issue. 

He included Kansas City among the cities 
upon which New York used to depend for a 
reserve of excellent newspaper men and which, 
because of the standardization of the Ameri- 
can metropolitan newspaper, now are sterile 
wastes. 

It happens that the dominant paper in Kan- 
sas City, the Star, is one of two or three of 
large circulation in the country, which stead- 
fastly has refused to fill its columns with 
syndicate stuff or otherwise to conventional- 
ize its product. 

Since 1916 this highly individual paper, to 
my knowledge, has graduated eighteen report- 
ers and artists to New York, a larger total, 
I'll warrant, than any other city of any size. 
Their work has been 


recognized at once as 

distinctive. 
Barring this, hooray and hallelujah to every 
word. There are not a dozen daily newspapers 


left in the United States worth a glance from 
any one lacking some special interest in the 
community in which they are published. 

WESLEY W. STOUT 





Defends Insurance Policies 


Terre Hacte, Ind., Dec. 8, 1921. 
To Epitor & PvustisHer: In a recent issue 
of Epitor & PusBLISHER, an attack was made 
upon the insurance companies which are issu- 
ing policies to newspapers as a reader service. 
I want to say that not one of these companies 


operating this insurance feature got into the 
game voluntarily. 

The North American Accident Insurance 
Company issued their policy only after I ha 
visited them six times at Chicago, and had 
prevailed upon them to give my paper at 
Terre Haute a policy. They agreed to do this 
providing I would guarantee the sale of 100,000 


policies by my paper and other papers I might 
interest. This was done. The National Cas- 
ualty Company got into the field at the re- 
quest of Mr. Dubbs, Circulation Manager of 
the St. Louis Star, and he had to work quite 
a long time to get them to favorably consider 
the matter. Another company, the Great Ameri- 
can, which is the newest company in the field, 
and the youngest. came in at the request of 
Mr. Hill of the Publishers’ Co-operative Com- 
pany. 

One of these companies not only has not 
made any money in this business, but last 
year had 93 per cent lost ratio. This con- 
tradicts assertions which were made in the 
article in Epitor & Pus.isHer by an anony- 
mous writer. I am making these statements 
for you to use over my own name, if you will 
be so fair 

The accident policy has been used in Terre 
Haute fifteen months by the Terre Haute Post 
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We have paid 103 claims and seven vf these 
have been death claims for the major amounts. 
In every case the money paid was desperately 
needed by. the beneficiaries, and the Terre 
Haute Post feels that it has given a valuable 
service to its readers, The other two news- 
papers in Terre Haute are also using the in 
surance, but that hasn’t discouraged ‘the Post 
in the least, for we are using it for the bene 
fit of our readers, to give them cheap pro 
tection and we do not care how many other 
newspapers in our city use the same service 
This is a service department with service as 
the only objective, though we have gained 
9,000 new home delivered subscribers in Terre 
Haute and its suburban towns, this coming 
from people who by holding the service wanted 
it for themselves. 

I have found Epitor & PueLisner 
years that I have read it, very willing to pre 
sent both sides of an issue I can present 
you letters from fifty newspapers in the United 
States who are now using this plan and who 
have found it of incalculable benefit to. their 
readers and their communities. 

In the light of this, can it be said in such 
a spirit of vindictiveness as was written in this 
letter, that the insurance companes are gorging 
themselves with profits from newspapers. 

I trust that you can see your way clear to 
at least print the substance of this letter. 


R. H. GORE, 


in the 


London Morning Post was Omitted 
Lonvon, W.C. 2, Nov. 1921. 


To Epiror & PuptisHer: I have read your 
London supplement with great interest. Its 
general accuracy and the ideas which it in- 
corporates reflect credit on those who_ took 
ag in the compilation of its contents. There 

however, one little criticism which I feel it 
apevenry to make. I have read through the 
list of the newspapers published in London 
(page v) and I hope you will excuse my say 
ing that I am surprised to see that the name 
of the Morning Post is omitted. On this side 
of the Atlantic, I feel sure, most people, 
whether politically friendly or hostile, would 
concede that the Morning Post ranks among 
the highest in influence and importance. Its 
omission from a list of newspapers published 
in London, is therefore, somewhat puzzling, 
especially as I cannot trace that any other 
important journal is missing from the list, 
while certain of the papers included are al- 
most unknown even, I think, to newspaper 


men. 
HENRY L. PEACOCK, 
Manager, The Morning Post. 


30, 


Press Congress a Boon to Peace 
New York, Dec. 12, 1921. 

To Eptror & PustisHer: The conference 
at Washington grasps the public attention and 
the Press Congress of the World at Honolulu 
passed almost unknown to the man in the 
street—but how much more that gathering at 
Honolulu meant for the future peace of the 
— than the one at Washington. 

Col. Lawson struck the keynote when jhe 
said: “You cannot hate the man you know.” 

The daily press is the one thing which de- 
termines what one nation knows of another. 

oesn’t the free exchange of news between 
nations mean more for the peace of the world 
than any other one thing? 

I am reminded of a quotation from Carlyle 
which hangs in the waiting room of an agency 
in New York: 

“Above all it is ever to be kept in mind, 
that not by material but by moral force are 
men and their actions governed. ow noise 
less is thought! No rolling drums, no tramp 
of squadrons, or immeasurable tumult of bag- 
gage wagons attends the movements. n 
what obscure and sequestered places may the 
head be meditating which is one day to be 
crowned with more than imperial authority ; 
for kings and emperors will be among its min- 
istering servants; it will rule not over but in 
their heads, and with these its solitary combi- 
nations of ideas, as — magic formulas, bend 


the world to its wi 
A. W. HOWLAND. 


Law on “‘Lucky Number” Schemes 


Batre Creex, Mich., Dec. 15, 1921. 

To Ervrror & PustisHer: I have been inter- 
ested in the recent discussion in your maga- 
zine and elsewhere of the abandonment of the 
gift-of-gold scheme in various papers at the 
request of the Postmaster General Hays. My 
interest attaches particularly to the “request 
aspect of the matter. 

I have always understood that the postal 
regulations prohibit the use of the mails, with 
provisions of some penalty, to any newspaper 
or any printed matter which offers the distri- 
bution of prizes to be won through the element 
of luck or chance. 

My understanding is that this is a fixed law 
and I have had it urgently brought to my at- 
tention. 

This being the cas: how could any news- 
oo exploit such scheme as that which has 
een running in various cities, making broad 
reference to lucky numbers and not be caught 
by the postal regulations? 

It seems to me that a clearer understanding 
upon this point is necessary for the safety of 


all of us. 
ENQUIRER-NEWS CO., 
A. L. Miller, Editor and Manager. 


Mother Wants Monte B. Wellman 
Wartersury, Conn., Dec. 15, 1921. 
To Epittror & PusiisHer: We have had 
letter from a Mrs. May Goble Wellman, Cat- 
lettsburg, Ky., regarding her son, Monte B. 
Wellman. 
It seems this man has beén in the service, 
but sinee discharge has been erratic. He is a 
newspaper man. Before his service, he was 





year on the Cincinnati Enquirer, five years on 


York 


the New ' Tribune, a year on the Albany 
Times-Union and was sent to Italy by the 
Government, before the war. He 


: was’ on the 
Soston Traveler up until June of this year 
He was in Providence, R, I., about four months 
ago and told a member of the American Legion 
there that he was going to Waterbury to try 
and get on a newspaper. All efforts to trace 
the man in this city have been unavailing, ang 
we are wondering if, by any chance, you have 
come in contact. with him. 

We were called on the telephone 
the Editor of the Waterbury Herald. © was 
f the opinion that Mr, Wellman was on the 
Hartford Courant. We communicated with 
that office and found that he was not known 
there. The city editor, however, advised oy 
communicating with 

tall, blue eyes, deep 


Wellman is six feet 
set; dark brown hair, which may be prema. 
turely gray. We do not know in what com. 
pany he served, but from the mother’s letter, 
he is mentally ill, has possibly been taken to 

and has perhaps forgotten his 


today by 


you. 


some hospital 
identity. 

If you have come in contact with this man 
at all, will you be good enough to let us know? 
We have had word that the mother is dying and 
the relatives are most anxious to locate the 
son. 

EDITH E. LADD, Executive Secretary, 

ome Service Section, 
American Red Cross, 


Seeks R. O. Williams 
Mancuester, N, H., Dec. 15, 1921, 
To Epttor & PustisHer: Can you put me in 


touch with R. O. Williams, who last year 
worked on the Manchester (N.H.) Union. 
J. A. BRODERICK, 


HOTCHKIN AGAIN WITH STORE 


Now Directs Publicity and Promotion 
for Abraham & Straus 
William R. Hotchkin has been ap. 
pointed director of publicity and pro- 
motion of Abraham & Straus, Ine, 
Brooklyn depart- 
ment store, suc- 
ceeding J. B. 
Sheffield, who is 
leaving for an 
extended —_vaca- 
tion in Eur 
Mr. Hotchkin is 
resigning as as- 
sistant publisher 
of the Brooklyn 
Standard Union, 
| a position which 








he has held since 
January, 1920. 
Messrs. Hotch- 
kin and Sheffield have been closely 
associated in New York department 
store advertising work for the past 
twenty years. Mr. Sheffield had 
just started in the Wanamaker adver- 
tising organization when Mr. Hotch- 
kin came over from the Wanamaker 
Philadelphia store to take charge of the 
New York advertising, and Mr. Shef- 
field became one of his chief associates. 
Later, when Mr. Hotchkin left Gimbel 
Brothers’ store in New York after three 
years as advertising mariager, he was 
succeeded in that post by Mr. Sheffield. 
Two years later, Mr. Sheffield went to 
Abraham & Straus as advertising man- 
ager, and after a lapse of six years, his 
successor is Mr. Hotchkin. Since leav- 
ing Gimbels, the latter has been doing 
special work as advertising counsel. 


W. R. Hotcuxtn 


Bunch Jokes in Salt Lake 
The Salt Lake Telegram has started 
a humorous column under the title of 
“Here and There.” It will be conducted 
by Frank Hunt. The paper will here- 
after put all jokes in this column in- 
stead of scattering them all over the 
paper as “filler.” 
Wood in Seattle for Oregonian 
The Portland Oregonian has estab- 
lished a Puget Sound news bureau at 
Seattle in charge of James A, Wood, 
former editor of the Seattle Post-In- 
telligencer. The bureau will handle 
news of Tacoma as well as Seattle. 


Elected to A. N. P. A. 
The Detroit Times has been elected to 


active membership in the America 
Newspaper Publishers’ Association. 
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A. A. A. A. WARNS MEMBERS 
TO MAINTAIN SILENCE 





(Continued from page 16) 





Agency is all to his benefit, but more 
jmportant than that, is the saving in 
money to his employers. 

PUBLISHERS WovuLp SUFFER 

“If the Advertising Agency disinte- 
grated every publisher would have to in- 
crease his soliciting staff very materially. 
That would be additional expense. He 
would undoubtedly find it necessary to 
install a Service Department. Still more 
expense. And then we would have 
chaos, because obviously no publisher 
could recommend a well-rounded adver- 
tising plan, from an_ unprejudiced 
standpoint, as naturally he would be es- 
pecially interested in his own publica- 
tion, 

“Imagine any publisher’s Service De- 
partment trying to prepare copy for 
keenly competing accounts, such as 
Goodyear and Goodrich, or. Colgate’s 
and William’s, or Columbia and Victor. 
It simply could not be done. Agencies 
have recognized this for years and the 
best of them do not take competing 
accounts. 

“No matter how large a concern is or 
how confident in the correctness of its 
own views, it could not fail to be bene- 
fited by the opinion of some one outside 
of the organization. It is impossible to 
get a true perspective from within. 

“No individual advertiser could afford 
to carry on his payroll as many able spe- 
cialists as are found in the personnel 
of the better Agencies at the present 
time. If ten or twenty advertisers, now 
the clients of an Agency, each went to 
the expense and trouble of organizing 
equally well qualified staffs for their own 
businesses only, it would obviously be 
an economic waste. 


A Benerit To ADVERTISER 


“Whether an advertiser feels that he 
gets maximum benefit from an Agency 
every minute of the time is not the ques- 
tion. It is whether the system as a 
whole is of benefit to him. The Adver- 
tising Agency has made possible the 
strong publications and yaluable adver- 
tising mediums that we, have today. It 
has produced a volume of business for 
the publications which has reduced their 
overhead and made the cost per line less 
than it would otherwise be. It has aided 
in making advertising profitable to ad- 
vertisers in general, thus making adver- 
tising more satisfactory to all concerned. 
“The more you analyze the presem 
Agency Service, the stronger it appears. 


It may have some minog weaknesses 
But today it is working well, It is de- 
livering the goods; what we need now 


is not a new agency system but a build- 
ing up of the advertising manager’s 
functions linking him more closely with 
the Sales Department, and in addition 
we need a new system covering the rec- 
ognition of agencies. 

“If this could be carried out and 
Agencies selected with proper care and 
after proper investigation it would 
quickly eliminate the irresponsible and 
the inexperienced. 

“The only weak point in the Agency 
System today that is of importance is 
the “recognition” by publishers of men 
whose only claim ‘for recognition is the 
fact that they have in some way secured 
a piece of business which they offer to 
the publisher with a request for differ- 
ential. ; 

“If this weakness could be corrected 
by the publishers and the Agencies get- 
ting together on some practical, work- 
able plan which would insure the recog- 
nition of only such Agencies as have 
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the proper experience, ability, and capi- 
tal to properly serve advertisers, 
would have an ideal arrangement. 

“Advertising Agency Service as it is 
working today, is one of those peculiar 
situations where, contrary to the old 
adage, an organization is really able to 
serve two masters well. 


we 


“For the publisher— 

“It creates new business. 

“It increases the volume of 
business. 

“It offers financial protection. 

“It makes it possible for him to 
offer to advertisers a trained organiza- 
tion without whose aid advertising 
success would be much less certain. 


old 


“For the advertiser— 

“It gives an expert service that is 
absolutely essential to success. 

“It provides an outside viewpoint 
that is beneficial to every business. 

“It works towards improving mer- 
chandising and selling methods. 

“Tt teaches him to use efficiently and 
economically the greatest commercial 
force every known. 

“It gives him the services of men 
he could not possibly hire for the cre- 
ation of his own advertising. 


Witt Increase Costs 


“In closing, don’t forget that if the 
suggestion to abolish Agency differen- 
tial is carried out, it will mean increased 
advertising costs immediately : 

“1. Because if the publishers cut off 
the differential they will not reduce their 
rates a corresponding 15 per cent. They 
cannot afford to do this for the reasons 
stated in this paper, and if there is any 
doubt about this statement it will be 
verified gladly by any of the leading 
publishers. 

“2. Because most advertisers will have 
to create a special department of their 
own immediately to do the work which 
the Advertising Agency has heretofore 
done and for which he has been paid by 
the publisher, 

“3. Because even with his own Ad- 
vertising Department there will come 
times when he will want advertising 
counsel for which he must pay an addi- 
tional service charge. 

“When once it is thoroughly under- 
stood that if the suggestion of the Ad- 
vertising Managers’ group is adopted it 
will mean higher costs to the advertis- 
ers, a great loss of business to the pub- 
lishers, and disintegration to the Adver- 
tising Agencies this unfortunate and dis- 
turbing agitation will quickly die. Its 
epitaph might well be— 

“*Since I was to be so quickly done 

for 

“What on earth was I begun for?” 


Katz Agency to Move 


The E. Katz Special Advertising 
Agency, now located at 15 East 26th 
street, will move January 10 to 58 West 
40th street, where it will occupy the four- 
teenth floor. Representatives of the 
Katz Agency from several sections of 
the country will hold their annual con- 
ference in New York at the general of- 
fices of that firm, starting December 
27th and lasting through the week. 
On December 29, the representatives 
and employees of the New York office 
will be entertained at dinner at the 
Waldorf-Astoria, followed by a theater 
party to see Al Jolson in “Bombo.” 
From Chicago will come S. L. Katz, R. 
R. Black, V. M. Smith and C. E. Emery. 
W. D Shank will come from the Kansas 
City office, E. A. Holman from San 
Francisco and G. H. Gunst from At- 
lanta, while G. R. Katz, H. N. Kirby, 


George W. Brett, A. Jack, F. M. Bell, 


S. Young, and H. R. Goldberg of the 
New York office will be in attendance. 
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THE BUTTER, CHEESE 
AND MILK 


Production of 


WISCONSIN 


with its two and a half million 
people, is not exceeded by that of 
New York, Maryland, Pennsylvania 
and Indiana, all together, notwith- 
standing their much greater area 
and population. 


These Wisconsin products are 
home-made and “all Wisconsin,” 
from the pasture to the train. 
Wisconsin makes the money for 
itself and spends it for the best 
goods known. 


To get your goods known, 
advertise in the Wisconsin dailies. 








Circula- Rate for 

tion 5,000 lines 

ely Ta a ees ies ew dad (E) 7,900 .045 
Eau Claire Leader-Telegram...... (M&E) 8,757 .035 
*Fond du Lac Reporter ............-. (E) 5,801 .03 
Maen Wiehe: 5.6. eds ord eeccaiesn NG (E) 6,238 .03 
Madison (Wis.) State Journal...... (E&S) 17,111 .05 
*Milwaukee Journal ..............-.. (E) 111,862 .20 
*Milwaukee Journal ................. (S) 87,593 .20 
Milwaukee Sentinel ............. (M&E) 83,864 14 
Milwaukee Sentinel ................ (S) 63,545 14 

*Superior Telegram .............-0- (E) 17,588 -055 

Superior (Wis.) Sunday Times....... (S) 8,000 .045 


Government Statements, Oct. 1, 1921. 
*A. B. C. Publishers’ Statement, Oct. 1, 1921. 
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Few Papers—(if any)—surpass the 


TRENTON TIMES 


NEW JERSEY 


A Fodd Median 


A recent reader survey indicates that 
among the housewives of the city our 
Thursday Food Feature Department— 
upward of four pages devoted to f 
recipes and news and food advertising 
—is the best feature carried by the 
imes. 
Circulation 30,237 Member A B. C. 
KELLY-SMITH CO. 


Marbridge Bidg. Lytton Bldg. 
New fork te oe 








Buffalo Evening News 


again leads in national field first four 
months, 1921, six-day evening papers. List 
of leading six-day publication figures com- 
piled by Indianapolis Evening News: 


Lineage 1921 


Buffalo Evening News .......... 11 

indianapolis News ............. 727,572 
Minneapolis Journal ........... 640,766 
ee 633,500 
Brooklyn Daily Eagle .......... 631,676 
Chicago pot POW cocesvcovcse 629,167 
Pittsbur SEED Sx tekvesboonce 605,108 
POD EEE 5 bos ccccsacccosse - 568,628 
PORNO BUOS . occvecsscccess .039 
Chevetand Piees 2... cceccscccecs 499,072 


Newark Evening News did not furnish 
separate foreign display lineage figures. 








During the month of September the banks 
of the North Jersey shore section had on 
deposit nearly $50,000,000. 


THE ASBURY PARK PRESS 


(Evening and Sunday) 
dominates this prosperous territory. 


Member A.B.C. Standard Rate Card. 


FRANK R. NORTHRUP 
Special Representative 
350 Madison Avenue, New York City 
Association Building, Chicago, Ill. 
J. LYLE KINMONTH 
Publisher 
Asbury Park, N. J. 








Perth Amboy, N. J. 


Plants are putting on men. 
Plant managers are opti 
mistic regarding future. 
Building trades actwe. 


Evening News 


F. R. NORTHRUP 
350 Madison Avenue, New York City 
Foreign Representative 








Known Throughout the 
World 
Why are advertisements coming from 


England, France, Italy, Norway and 
South America published in 


Che 
Pittsburg Wispatch 


Because it’s the Pittsbur; 
known throughout the world. 
Branch Offices: 
Wallace G. Brooke, 
Brunswick Building, New York 
e¢ Ford-Parsons Co., 
Building, Chicago, II. 


newspaper 


Marquette 








We can increase your business— 
you want it increased. 


You have thought of press clip- 
pings yourself, But let us tell you 
how press clippings can be made a 
business-builder for you. 


BURRELLE 


145 Lafayette St., N. Y. City 


Established a Quarter of a Century 











NOVEMBER LINEAGE IN NEW YORK PAPERS 
BEATS MONTH’S 1920 TOTAL 





OR the first time this year, the adver- 
tising lineage of the Greater New 
York daily newspapers during Novem- 
ber was larger than for the same month 
last year, the totals being 14,204,838 and 
Pages Percentage of 
1921 1920 Total space 
982 824 American . . 68 


1,030 922 Brooklyn Eagle 8.6 
482 392 Brooklyn Times . 2.4 
390 356 *Commercial . “26 
824 678 *Evening Journal. 7.9 
524 466 *Evening Mail . 4.5 
524 632 *Evening Post . 3.0 
604 586 *Evening Sun =! ae 
568 552 Evening Telegram 4.3 
648 664 *Evening World . 5.9 
564 492 *Globe i: 5.1 
994 912 SS eae 7.7 
884 *512 News (Tabloid) 2.4 
620 632 Standard Union . 4.6 

1,378 1,308 Times ; aa 
914 870 Tribune 6.2 

1,080 1,016 World 9.4 

13,010 11,814 Totals 


*No Sunday edition. 


Comparative Lineage, 


1921 1920 1919 

American ...... 968,394 872,092 1,112,508 
Brooklyn Eagle 1,221,926 1,068,584 1,072,922 
Brooklyn Times 331,976 304,394 + 
Commercial .... 232,162 276,604 256,356 
Eve. Journal... 1,121,864 1,024,194 879,560 
Eve. Mail...... 641,506 584,836 534,126 
Dre. Batts .002% 418,804 584,592 390,580 
Eve. Sun...... 780,034 811,874 860,166 
Eve. Telegram.. 612,856 532,542 801,444 
Eve. World.... 843,010 970,990 861,334 
SD teheds eee 727,674 694,150 802,636 
es 1,088,108 1,086,622 965,828 
News (Tabloid). 344,150 192,280 ....... 
Standard Union. 645,596 700,844 692,100 
Sun ......00.6. $...... OI 714,368 
Times ........ 2,005,594 1,953,910 2,053,252 
Jo. rr 885,408 880,660 891,484 
CE ek nuseee 1,334,148 1,356,962 1,699,634 

Totals ...... 14,204,838 13,896,130 14,588,298 


tFigures not recorded 


tSun and. Herald combined into Sun-Herald Feb. 1 


1, 1920. 


13,896,130 agate lines, respectively, ac- 
cording to the New York Evening Post’s 
statistical department. The gain made 
by ten of the sixteen newspapers listed 
total 301,960 lines. The totals follow: 








1921 1920 Gain Loss 
968,394 872,092 C6308 ss cvveces 
1,221,926 1,068,584 183,342 = cccvcce 
331,976 304,394 27,582 i ceconss 
232,162 276,604 cucccco 44,442 
1,121,864 1,024,194 _ RE 
641,506 584,836 SEBFO ss cccccce 
418,804 _  * rere 165,788 
780,034 S11,674 == s-vcvee 31,840 
612,856 532,542 80,314 
843,010 Frases. assesses 
727,674 694,150 33,524 
1,088,108 1,086,622 1,486 
344,150 *192,280 151,870 
647,224  * rrr 
2,005,594 1,953,910 SLAP sd at acawe 
885,408 880,660 Grae --.. semen’ 
1,334,148 eee 22,814 
14,204,838 13,896,130 SUAS: sten00% 
Net Gain 
November, 1921-1915 
1918 1917 1916 1915 
702,237 843,251 804,479 804,030 
720,335 708,056 758,387 ——— 
138,666 136,401 176,692 + canate 
728,270 788,909 754,834 668,023 
348,779 499,539 499,451 425,401 
316,087 308,809 337,622 298,703 
571,763 530,683 577,302 485,995 
659,622 702,112 694,611 559,127 
503,735 597,906 540,315 515,420 
551,056 532,960 523,201 548,343 
552,162 573,098 717,568 622,375 
504,039 484,612 489,294 472,964 
324,415 364,038 385,901 326,210 
1,232,240 1,149,134 1,089,611 905.026 
413,980 408,609 420,694 321,638 
1,266,658 1,125,588 1,142,390 948,341 
9,534,044 9,748,675 9,912,852 8,652,751 


, 1920; name changed to Herald Oct. 





FOREIGN ADVERTISING 


TOTAL IN NEW YORK PAPERS 


GAINS LIFT NOVEMBER 








OREIGN advertising is definitely on 
the up-grade, according to analysis 














1921, and 1920, made by the New York 





Evening Post Statistical Department. 
of the lineage carried in Greater New Classified totals for morning, evening 
York newspapers during November, and Sunday papers follow: 

MornING EvEeNING Sunpay. 
1921 1920 1921 1920 1921 1920 

Ses BUGS ccc secsiwscn 6,857,964 6,619,130 7,346,874 7,277,000 3,345,850 3,229,964 
ID -\ «.. Sits 9 200s Racecn.es 304,448 255,104 48,872 236,458 163,624 142,576 
Art. wee teaser reccscccsecceces 23,164 10,436 6,146 7,556 12,320 11,040 
ie ieee 101,136 123,562 7,346 7,840 20,180 28,850 
Automobile Display ........... 171,720 157,910 201,998 140,436 116,442 123,714 
Automobile Undisplay ......... 48,976 39,984 102,462 102,324 24,822 23,354 
Boots and Shoes ............ 66,472 74,406 100,004 104,986 24,200 29,668 
3uilding Material ....-....-.. 14,414 5,984 8,300 8,492 10,258 60 
Comte: eed Goreme . on nn ccccccce 12,256 37,800 31,012 71,386 1,010 8,706 
Charity and Religious ........ 30,696 57,746 44,230 92,938 1,944 9,624 
INE 6 cus anges ed as atess 12,718 12,272 8,348 6,346 4,730 3,690 
ere 53,988 47,136 24,498 21,834 15,494 13,602 
NG ENG ance cacscenue ad 126,372 113,406 140,804 80,662 65,996 66,906 
Iry Goods 5 : 2,567,604 2,773,006 972,822 1,020,050 
. | ere: 288,788 255,388 45,310 48,462 
Food Stuffs 423,206 287,182 94,036 34,402 
Furniture .... 262,914 218,300 312,620 251,918 
Hotels and Res 85,842 73,672 18,498 14,762 
eee 31,344 44,164 16,754 19,484 
RE Oe ee 5 207 ,674 Tee eesaves  seuridne 
Men’s Furnishings ........... 258,356 361,080 252,390 379,056 14,062 37,786 
Musical Instruction ....... 15,330 4,008 9,270 9,782 5,748 4,470 
Musical Instruments ......... 136,784 115,162 182,572 159,236 79,742 83,438 
Miscellaneous Display ........ 388,218 444,020 477,096 379,840 194,164 208,986 
Miscellaneous Undisplay ..... 295,868 237,274 422,530 345,585 136,486 107,694 
OE Shank ba ces dcan cscs 18,544 8,804 19,982 6,730 1,050 1,080 
Office Appliances ............. 26,730 27,848 902 2,406 340 260 
a eS Se eee 69,208 66,928 121,638 148,132 38,102 26,324 
PC Besweee cc ciccscccevsces 14,594 17,578 9,738 28,036 1,008 2,464 
Periodical (Magazines) ....... 42,340 31,052 37,724 9,234 10,388 12,646 
Publishers 123,272 112,702 29,498 36,562 105,504 80,122 
Railroads 36,772 31,458 31,230 19,354 13,382 cabeas 
Real Estate 253,894 465,492 48,276 289,604 154,642 249,926 
Real Estate Undisplay 197,512 sie - |. i eee 121,268 p eee an 
SEOSEE . cckswewelics ove. Seeedes 40,876 37,052 18,670 17,994 23,112 17,184 
Se Serer 277,392 290,788 52,960 73,894 50,682 42,296 
Schools and Colleges ......... 36,164 36,754 9,996 11,618 17,912 24,680 
BO —casckuieh sun 8c Nee es 84,158 45,624 75,374 79,966 14,628 746 
ee eee 534,904 641,170 68,850 110,866 183,852 218,734 
Non-Intox. Beverages ......... 16,994 21,770 50 18,118 15,140 14,460 
Women’s Specialty Shops .... 350,474 348,684 400,774 435,609 243,578 245,792 
Foreign Advertisements ....... 1,360,188 1,321,764 1,307,208 1,252,408 647,050 517,172 
Se aa 4,247,564 4,056,932 4.887,535 5,047,883 2,238,780 2,268,194 
Undisplay Advertisements .....1,228,282 1,214,434 1,152,131 976,709 460,020 444,598 
S. S. and Travel Guide....... 21,930 DEROO..  waccses.. nhatagid @uthvcs Jn bvteane 
NEE oo sc rotstnrecsd evens 644 2,380 aes 4,75 ana kecn's « 2,090 
MOGI cn ccbccscccvcaciecas 331,578 272,622 374,264 253,744 325,188 247 864 
Harlem and Bronx . - 74,724 99,064 44,014 36,180 75,004 95,060 
New Jersey ........ 7,702 2,540 1,000 1,88 5,334 5,920 
Graphic Section .......c.se0- 165,466 207,786 33,288 26,810 182,232 215,956 
Affiliated Advertisements ...... 10,944 15.540 37,408 14,720 6,634 5,764 
Office Advertising ............ 132,934 53,268 100,437 56,106 35,684 18,776 
WOR TUE oc sass SSS Sec eces 6,622 5,798 6,388 6,016 3,014 2,656 





THE WORLD AND 
THE EVENING WORLD 
ARE NEW YORK’S 
NEWSPAPERS 


and sell the most pres- 
tige, and the most circula- 
tion for the least money. 











Features By 


Irvin S. Cobb 
Fontaine Fox 
Hugh Fullerton 
Chas. Dana Gibson 
Rube Goldberg 

T. L. Masson 
Frederick Palmer 
H. J. Tuthill 


and others 


Central Press Association 


Times Building, New York 








FIRST IN 1000 
NEWSPAPERS 


A National Advertiser with 30 
years’ experience recently stated 
that his records show that for 


placed it 
AMERICA .among a_ thousand 
newspapers. 


Weste Representative, J. E. Lutz, 
First Nat'l nk Bidg., Chicago, Il. 
Eastern Representative, Dan A. Carroll, 


Tribune Bldg., New York, N. Y. 

















New Haven 
RECISTER 


is New Haven’'s 
ominant 
Newspaper 

Bought every night by More New Haven 


ple than buy any other TWO New 
aven papers COMBINED. 


NEW HAVEN REGISTER 


The Julius Mathews Special Agency 
Boston—New York—Detroit—Chicago 











In LOS ANGELES the 








Leads ALL other daily papers, morning 
or evening, in amount of paid advertis- 
ing. Carried 1,422,400 lines in Novem- 
er. ’ 

Covers its entire field completely. Many 
advertisers use it exclusively. 


Circulation over 140,000 daily 


Representatives 
Chicago 

G. Logan Payne Co. 

432 Marquette Bldg. 


New York 
H. W. Moloney 
604 Times Bidg. 



































Fight for business where 
there’s a chance of winning. 
Indianapolis is one of the 
best markets in the country 


to cultivate at this time 


because the factory wheels 
are humming. 








USE NEWSPAPERS ON A THREE-YEAR BASIS 
aT 








The Mount Vernon, N. Y. 


DAILY ARGUS 


carries more display ad- 
vertising than any other 
newspaper in Westchester 
County. 

This is an acknowledgment 
of its power that the adver- 
tiser should heed, if desirous 
of reaching the people of 
Mount Vernon. 


| GEO. B. DAVID & co. 
| Foreign Representative 


| 171 Madison Ave. NEW YORK 








Let Us Fill Up- 


your paper with 
advertising on dull 
days -no obligation 


Write ~V~ 


OHN B.GALLAGHER CO. 


52 VANDERBILT AVENUE 
NEW 


YORK, 





NEW YORK 
EVENING 
OURNAL 


has the largest 
circulation of 
any daily news- 
paper in Amer- 
ica. 











Pittsburg Press 


Daily and Sunday 


Has the Largest 


CIRCULATION 
IN PITTSBURG 


MEMBER A. B. C. 


Foreign Advertising Representatives 


Metropolitan Tower, Wrigley Bldg. 
L. A. KLEIN JOHN GLASS 
New York cago 
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Advertising and circulation managers are always on the lookout for new 


ideas that will increase advertising receipts and win new circulation. 
idea for increasing advertising or circulation may not appeal to 
but it may be just the thing that some other manager wants. 


Your 
our manager 
pitor & Pus- 


LISHER will pay $i for each idea printed under this head. The fact that the 


idea is now being used in your 

dress your communications to the 
clip them end 
ideas with not be returned. 


HE Washington Times is co-operat- 

ing with a local theatre producing 
“Dear Me,” by offering a prize for the 
letters written by readers, addressed to 
“Dear Me.” Readers must write their 
cwn thoughts to themselves. Entrants 
in the contest are following the letters, 
many humorous, with much pleasure, 
and both the theatre and paper are ben- 
efiting by the unique plan.—C. L. M. 

* * * 


A Washington shoe dealer recently 
pictured the pretty legs of a vaudeville 
actress in his advertising, offering prizes 
to newspaper readers identifying the legs 
at his store. The actress appeared at a 
local theatre and twice a day in a spe- 
cially dressed window displayed her 
trim ankles fitted with a variety of foot- 
wear. Both store and theatre enjoyed 
additional patronage—C. L. M. 

* * * 


The Washington (D. C.) Times a few 
days ago printed a 14-page section for 
a local chain of 12 drug stores. The 
advertising, all carried under the head- 
ing of “The Peoples’ Drug Stores,” in- 
cluded many nationally advertised drug 
staples and toilet articles. The copy was 
used only in the Times, which did all 
its business with the local storekeeper, 
the latter making arrangements with 
manufacturers for advertising of their 
products under his name.—J. K 

* * * 


In most cities the gasoline filling sta- 
tions are multiplying rapidly but have 
been entirely neglected by the news- 
papers in their search for new advertis- 
ers. Why wouldn’t it be possible to 
have a group page of filling stations with 
a map at the top of the page showing 
the location of all the stations repre- 
sented on the page? The majority of 
filling stations are making good money 
and with competition increasing the way 
it is a lot of them would be glad of the 
chance of advertising for more business. 
—F, H. W. we « 


Visit your local G. A. R. post some 
night and take a census of how many 
states and how many different organiza- 
tions are represented by its members. 
You will find, particularly in Western 
communities, that you have a cross sec- 
tion of the whole army represented. 
Find out how many of the sons of the 
G. A. R. men served in the Spanish War 
and how many of their sons or grand- 
sons served in the World War. Then 
find out how many of their grand- 
fathers served in the Revolutionary 
War or the War of 1812. An evening 
spent with the boys in blue will result 
in a good story. For a paper published 
in the South the same thing can be 
done by interviewing a group of surviv- 
ing warriors of the Lost Cause. Send 
a marked copy of the paper to every 
member of the post and later have a 
subscription solicitor to see them.—F. L. 

* * * 

If you cannot get some merchants to 
advertise individually, you might get 
them to advertise collectively. Affix the 
names of the dealers to the copy. 
Though they are all getting the advan- 
tage of large space, the individual cost 
is relatively smaller. Perhaps you 


does not bar it from the department. 
ILLAR PULLER 
them in and receive payment by return mail. Unavailable 


Ad- 


pitor. When they appear 


might get the churches in your town to 
adopt the idea, as a starter —G. H. D. 


* * * 


A plan that will pull a lot of prestige, 
publicity and money for a wide-awake 
paper is to put on a three-day show. 
Invite every firm that uses space in 
your paper to participate. Furnish a 
booth for them to display their wares 
and give it personal attention as well 
as plenty of news space. Have the dry- 
goods men display their newest creations 
on living models. Have action display 
wherever possible. Have a program each 
afternoon and evening. Install a “Merg” 
and show it in action during the three- 
day event. Don’t allow any soliciting 
of business of any sort or description. 
Arange with some manufacturer to 
distribute free ice cream and cakes. This 
exhibition, if care is given to details, 
need cost you but very little. It will 
make every non-advertiser want to be in 
your paper. It will please all your reg- 
ular advertisers. It will make the whole 
community talk about your paper and its 
enterprise. It will stimulate sales and 
get more money in circulation. It will 
also stimulate the conservative firms to 
increase their advertising. Every dollar 
you spend will roll back to you with 
several other dollars.—F. L. 

S26 


The Salt Lake City Deseret News has 
introduced a thrift scheme for the chil- 
dren. A little savings bank is donated 
and each child that enrolls is asked to 
save its “Brass Coin,” or pennies, and 
deposit them in the bank. At the end 
of the year 8 per cent interest is prom- 
ised.—F. L. W. B. 

eG @ 


The Hamilton (Ohio) Daily News has 
a new stunt that is drawing additional 
advertising, as well as causing readers 
to scan the advertising columns more 
closely. At frequent intervals, the News 
prints a double page of advertisements 
of local merchants. These are centered 
around a box which explains that read- 
ers who purchase from the merchants 
shown on the two pages have a chance 
to win a prize. Cash slips of all pur- 
chases made before i0 a. m. the follow- 
ing day from any of these merchants 
are to be brought to the office of the 
News and deposited in a box not later 
than 11 a. m. These slips are then 
shuffled together and an uninterested 
person draws them out one at a time. 
The first slip drawn entitles the person 
who deposited it to $5; the second to 
$3 and the third to $2. The awards are 
paid in merchandise orders drawn upon 
the merchant from whom the winning 
slips were secured.—B. A. T. 

* * * 


Every city has its “obstinate” mer- 
chant who “cannot see” the benefits of 
newspaper advertising. One of the best 
methods yet found of bringing him into 
the fold is to secure interviews with 
prominent women about the city— 
women who make considerable purchases 
in local stores during the year. In the 
interview, ask them if they read the 
advertisements; why they read them; if 
they trade at the stores which advertise. 
The answers will prove your best argu- 
ment in getting new business—B. A. T. 
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Indication of 
Lineage Increase 


1920 ws. 1918 
in the 


BOSTON 
AMERICAN 


1920 


Financial Advertising 


Total Lines, 1918... 21,769 
-~ om 1920. . .233,609 





Cs) Buy Space in 
& _Boston’s Greatest 
= Evening Newspaper 











The Best Paper 
New Orleans— 
New Orleans States 


Watch for next ABC 
Statement from New Or- 
leans Papers. 








Che New York Times 
published 1,057,618 


agate lines 


of Women's Specialty 
Shop advertising in eleven months 
of this year, a gain of 180,934 lines 
over the volume printed in the corre- 
sponding period last year, and 220,- 
646 lines more than the combined 
total of the two New York news- 
Papers popularly classed with The 
Times as to quality of circulation. 








No Hesitancy 


Advertisers’ statements are implicitly 
accepted in a newspaper that possesses 
an integrity which is not questioned. 

_in the great Pittsburgh district the 

of hesita is removed from 
= prospective purchaser’s mind when 
he reads an advertising proposition in 


The Pittsburgh Post 


For more than three-quarters of a 
century one of the big aids in the pro- 
motion of Pittsburgh. 


DAILY AND SUNDAY 














The amalgamation of the two 
rye Jewish newspapers oe’ 


THE DAY 
THE WARHEIT 


brings into being the t powerful 
advertising medium in the J Jewish field 


Spe Day 


INDY 


The National Jewish Daily 
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TWO NORTHWEST PRESS 
ASSEMBLIES 


University of Oregon Scene of Three 
Meetings January 13-14—University 
of Washington is Host 
January 23-28 


Arrangements are nearing completion 
for the annual Oregon State Newspaper 
Conference, in Eugene, January 13 and 
14. Besides the call for the conference, 
under the auspices of the University of 
Oregon journalism school, a_ special 
meeting of the State Editorial Associa- 
tion has been called for the same dates 
by Elbert Bede, president. Paul Cowles, 
superintendent of the western division 
of the Associated Press, is also arrang- 
ing for a conference of the 19 Oregon 
members of the A, P. at that time. 

The plans to make the gathering an 
unusually large one were adopted be- 
cause of the exceptionally fine program 
that is in prospect. A guest of honor 
and one of the principal speakers will 
be James Wright Brown, editor of 
Eprror & PUBLISHER. 

Dean M. L. Spencer of the school of 
journalism at the University of Wash- 
ington will be another speaker, as will 
be Professor Fred Kennedy, teacher of 
business methods and cost systems. 

The opening day will be given over to 
a discussion of problems of advertising 
and the business side. The discussions 
will be led by Ernest Gilstrap, business 
manager of the Eugene Register, and 
G. Lansing Hurd, business manager of 
the Corvallis Gazette-Times. 

Ten days aiter the Oregon meeting the 
tenth anual journalism week of the 
University of Washington will open on 
the campus in Seattle. A tentative pro- 
gram has been arranged, from January 
23-28, for class publications, daily news- 
papers and and_ weekly 
newspapers. 

Among the speakers scheduled for the 
daily newspaper sessions are: J. L. Ash- 
lock, Washington State College; Robert 
W. Jones, assistant professor of journal- 
ism, University of Washington; E. F. 
Woodman, Advertising Agency, Seattle; 
Roy D. Pinkerton, editor Seattle Star; 
Lloyd Spencer, Seattle Post-Intelligen- 
cer; James Wright Brown, editor of 
Epitor & PusLisHEeR; Stephen Ivan Mill- 
er, Dean College of Business Adminis- 
tration, University of Washington; 
George S. Kahin, attorney for the Bet- 
ter Business Bureau, Seattle. 


advertising, 


Two N. Y. Associations to Meet 

The New York State Associated Dail- 
ies will hold its annual meeting at Al- 
bany, N. Y., January 17 and the New 
York State Press Association its semi- 
annual meeting the day after. 30th 
will take place at the Hotel Ten Eyck. 
Franklin A. Merriam of the Mt. Vernon 
Argus is president of the Associated 
Dailies and Wallace Odell of the Tar- 
rytown News is head of the state press 
organization. 








New Seattle Paper Organizing 
W. E. Chambers, formerly a corres- 


pondent with the International News 
Service and recently a contributor of 
special articles to Seattle newspapers, 


has been appointed managing editor of 
the American, a new Seattle afternoon 
newspaper which will appear early in 
February. Chambers was in Mexico in 
1904 for the I. N. S. He went to the 
Pacific Coast later, and established a 
weekly newspaper in Kirkland, Wash. A 
year ago, he was a contributor of spe- 
cial articles to the Seattle Post-Intelli- 
gencer, and lately has written editorial 
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matter and special articles for the Se- 
attle Star. The American has arranged 
for the International News Service and 
the feature service of the Associated 
Newspapers. Three issues will be is- 
sued each afternoon, the first to go on 
the streets at 2 o’clock. 


U. S. PAPER MAKERS ASK 
TARIFF PROTECTION 


Say Foreign Competition Threatens to 
Ruin Their Industry—Ben Wood 
Applies for Import Duty on 
“Dry Mats’ 


WasHINcTON, Dec. 21—Protection for 
America’s paper making industry against 
competition from Germany and _ the 
Scandinavian countries was asked of the 
Senate Finance Committee today by the 
American Paper and Pulp Association. 

The committee also was asked to pro- 
tect the American “dry mat” industry 
from German competition. Jenjamin 
Wood of New York asked for a rate of 
26 cents a pound on this product which, 
he said, would be equivalent to 48 per 
cent ad valorem, The rate proposed in 
the Fordney bill is 28 per cent ad val- 
orem, 

In presenting the case for the Ameri- 
can Paper and Pulp Association, Henry 
W. Stokes of Philadelphia informed the 
committee that there had been a falling 
off in the amount of paper manufac- 
tured and that no small part of the diffi- 
culties of the manufacturers was the 
competition from manufacturers in Ger- 
many and Scandinavia, who, because of 


low wages and depreciated currency, 
were able to make paper at a price 
which American producers could not 
approach. 


“During the last ten years,” he said, 
“the consumption of paper has steadily 
grown, New uses for paper containers, 
paper rugs, paper furniture and the like, 
being found by the public, are calling 
for a constantly increased production of 
paper. In 1920 the production of the 
United States mill§ was 7,334,614 tons. 
Board led with 2,331,449 tons, and news- 
print was second with 1,511,988. 

“The increasing imports of paper into 
this country are shown by the report of 
the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce for the ten months ended last 
October 31, showing a total value of 
paper imports of $78,624,701. For the 
same ten months period of 1920, when 
the value of paper per pound was 
higher than in 1921, the value of the im- 
ports was $65,876,588, and the imports 
for the corresponding ten months of 
1919 were $43,435,725.” 





Graphic Arts Show in Boston 


A Graphic Arts Exhibition will be 
held in the Mechanics Building, Boston, 
August 28 to September 2, 1922. It is 
under the auspices of the Boston Club 
of Printing House Craftsmen, who have 
organized a company to take care of 
details. The business part of the show 
will be in charge of Joseph J. Dallas, 
vice-president of the Boston @lub and 
assistant manager of the Lanston Mono- 
type Company’s Boston office. He is re- 
signing from the latter office January 1 
to devote his time to the exposition. 


Many Writers for Auto Show 


Jetween seven and eight hundred 
newspaper men are expected to attend 
the annual automobile show to be held 
in New York at the Grand Central Pal- 
ace, January 7 to 14. This is an in- 
crease of several hundred over last year, 
and they are writing daily for reserva- 
tions according to Worth Colwell and 
Edward F. Korbel, who are in charge of 
arrangements for the show. 
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PAPER MAKERS FIGHT 


PRESENT WAGE SCALES 


Arbitration Board Hears Manufacturers 
and Union Men in New York— 
Twenty-five Per Cent Cut 
Demanded. 


Representatives of eleven of the large 
paper manufacturing companies of the 
United States and Canada made appli- 
cation to a board of arbitration in New 
York December 19 for wage reductions 
averaging 25 per cent. Final hearing on 
the proposal, which is opposed by the 
unions, will be held in New York Janu- 
ary 4, when the arbitrators will render 
decision, 

The manufacturers, in presenting their 
case to the board of three employers and 
three union officials, with Judge Frank 
Irvine of Ithaca, presiding, said that 
conditions in the industry demanded an- 
other wage reduction: It was pointed 
out that paper prices could not be low- 
ered unless costs were reduced. Union 
representatives contended that present 
wages must continue in order to give the 
workers a decent standard of living. 
Under the employers’ proposal the wages 





of laborers would be cut from 40 to 39 
cents an hour and other crafts reduced 
proportionately. 

“The union wants to maintain wartime 
wage schedules,” said F. L. Carlisle, 
president of the St. Regis Paper Com- 
pany. “From 1914 wages in the paper 
industry increased from 75 to 200 per 
cent. Since the war wages have been 
reduced only from 10 to 25 per cent. 
Besides labor costs we also have high 
freight rates to contend with. Both 
freight rates and labor costs have a 
large share in the responsibility of high 
paper costs.” 

Pointing out that the paper makers 
accepted a cut in wages of from 10 to-26 
per cent last August in arbitration pro- 
ceeding, John P. Burke, president of 
the International Brotherhood of Pulp, 
Sulphite and Paper Mill Workers, said 
yesterday that another cut is not justj- 
fied, as there has been no subsequent 
reduction in the cost of living. 


Supporting his contentions, Mr. Burke 


presented to the arbitration board a 
survey of living costs in paper mill 
towns, which showed that no locality 
reported any decrease in rent, fuel or 
food prices. 











SUPPLIES & EQUIPMENT 


For Newspaper Making 








FOR SALE 


6c A WORD for advertisements under this 
classification. Cash with order. 


For Sale 


Complete Hoe 4 and 8 page tabloid intaglio 
press and oqmoment including camera process 
depositing plant suitable for Sunday supple- 
ment. Price reasonable. Address The Goss 
Printing Press Company, Chicago. 





Printers’ Outfitters 

Printing Plants and Business bought and sold, 
\merican Typefounders’ products, printers and 
bookbinders machinery of every description. 
Conner, Fendler & Co., 96 Beekman St., New 
York City. 





Take It To 


POWERS 


Open 24 Hours out of 24 
The Fastest Engravers on 
the Earth 


Powers Photo Engraving Co. 


154 Nassau St., Tribune Bidg. 
New Yerk City 








For Prompt Service 
ime. 
Printers Supplies 
Machinery 


In Stock for Immediate Shipment by 
Selling Houses conveniently located 





“American Type the Best in Any Case” 


AMERICAN ’ 
TYPE FOUNDERS CO. 


Boston Pittsburgh Kansas City 
New York Cleveland Denver 
Philadelphia Detroit Los Angeles 
Baltimore Chicago San Francisco 
Richmond Cincinnati Portland 
Atlanta St. Louis Spokane 
Buffalo Minneapolis Winnipeg 














Ready for Immediate Shipment 
Goss Quadruple Press 


Goss four-deck two-page wide “Straight- 
Line” Press. Capacity 4, 6, 8, 10, 12, 
14 or 16 page papers, 24,000 per hour; 
20, 24, 28 or 32 page papers, 12,000 per 
hour. Length of page, 22% inches. 


This press might suit you. 
WALTER SCOTT & CO. 


PLAINFIELD, NEW JERSEY 


New York: 1457 Broadway 
Chicago: 1441 Monadnock Block 











Established in 1912 


PECKHAM MACHINERY CO. 


MARBRIDGE BLDG, 34th & Bway 
NEW YORK CITY 








We have exclusive sale of a 24 
page Hoe, printing an-8-col. page 
up to 24 pages in multiples of two. 

Nine presses just like this one are 
in use in the World plant. We can 
use a good 16-page press in trade. 

Very low price for quick action. 





Newspaper Plant Equipments e 





LIST 26, 16 pages, GIVES DETAILS 


NEWSPRINT AND 
ROTOGRAVURE 


Reasons for 
buying from us 


Quality of paper 


always uniform. 


Regular deliveries. 
Shipments made in 
from five to six weeks 
at prices below pres 
ent contracts. 


J. &J. SCOTT, Ltd. 


33 W. 42nd St., 
New York City 





Phone 
Vanderbilt 1057 
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to 30 
luced 
rtime 
bse SITUATION WANTED 

Om- Hi), A WORD for advertisements under this 
yaper classification. Cash with order. For 
) per unemployed one insertion (adv. not to 

d 50 words) FREE. 

been ae Fit é 
cent. ertising Manager 

high years old, seven years’ experience, wants 
Both sition as advertising manager or copy writer 

here hard work and ability are needed. Ad- 

ve a Biress Box B-636, Epitor & PustisHer. 

high ertising Manager 

horoughly competent, 30 years old, married; 

ikers [2 years’ experience in both country and met- 
to 26 solitan newspaper game; trained executive, 
0 gssessing a working knowledge of every de- 
pro- rtment including mechanical end. At present 
t of dvertising director mid-west afternoon daily— 

Of Bader in its field—but have reached the top 
Pulp, od want a biger job. $65 a week—and worth 






































said South or southwest preferred. Don’t an- 
— er unless yéu appreciate the sincere efforts 
usti- a man who takes extraordinary interest in 
uent B paper. Address B-661, Eprror & Pups- 
k ertising Manager 
Urke Bit Missouri daily, graduate of University of 
rd a @Mfissouri School of Journalism who has traveled 
F atensively in the Far East wishes to change 
mill advertising department of manufacturing 
‘ality pncern or newspaper. Near Pacific Coast or 
wy. eat Lakes preferred. Ready January 1. 
1 or ddress B-612, Eptror & PusLiIsHER 
thor 
eks tion where able editing, revising, 
i anuscripts and original articles are 
, small salary if competence leads to 
nm and promotion: references, profes- 
pnal, personal. Address B-646, Epitror & 
UBLISHER. 
wailable 
fne Adivertising Manager. One Circulation 
Manager Now employed but desires change. 
a Will ider only Southwestern proposition, 
s we rprefer-to locate in that territory per- 
it nently. Prefer a medium size growing 
pwn, paper of any rank. but where results 
il t recognized. If your paper needs a 
\ ic get in touch with us. Address Box 
D. R B-663, Eprror & l’uBLIsHER. 
t- — = — 
2, Best Prospect 
Ps Di a great man I ‘have ever met,” writes a 
4 hicago publisher concerning young writer and 
rT ditor available for middle western position. 
low getting $50. Asking same figure and “a 
sb that will tax my energy and ability.” Men- 
fon No. 4927-6. “We connect the wires.” 
ernald’s Exchange, Inc., Third National Bank 
) Bidg., Springfield, Mass. 
. = 
-1 Circulation Manager 
Seeks connection with live daily Seven years 
head of department, good organizer and system 
sizer, exceptional promoter At present em- 
— ployed. Available January 15. Best of refer- 
aces. Age 28. Married. Answer, Box B-654, 
os Epiror & PUBLISHER. 
_— lirculation Manager 
Have you position open for young successful 
. aperienced Manager of Circulation? One who 
— mows how to get the business. Understand 
md experienced in every phase of the circula- 
ion game, both inside the office and out on the 
vd. @ Know how to get best results from 
triers and solicitors. Can furnish A-1 refer- 
4. ces and recommendations. Write or wire at 
my expense. Will work anywhere in United 
je or Canada. R. C. Parks, 1715 Avenue 
D. 2umont, Texas 
e a ee ag MOS 
n culation Manager 
Young man with real circulation ability; must 
e. how the independent carrier system and how 
n. tm get best results from solicitors, agents and 
“rriers; good personality and best of habits 
fre essentials. Illinois daily of 10,000. Ad- 





dress B-651, care Epitor & PusLisHER. 





City Editor 


Reliable, sober and experienced, now employed, 
tsires change about January 1. arlier date 
ould be considered. Married. References. 
Box B-559, Epitor & PusLisHER. 


ity-Telegraph Editor 


Seeks change on or before January 1. 
dass in all respects. Address 
Epiror & PUBLISHER. 


First 
Box B-657, 


elegraph Editor-Reporter 
Employed, desires position near Pennsylvania. 
ould assume entire charge of news department. 
Salary $40. Address Box B-644, Eprtor & Pus- 
USHER. 





First Class Office Executive 


Bookkeeper, stenographer, cost-accountant and 
correspondent available January Ist. Twenty 
years’ experience, eight years in newspaper and 
ob printing business as private secretary, office 
Manager and in charge of foreign advertising 
mccessful daily. Married, a Mason, good ap- 
pearance, neat dresser, tactful with public. 
Best references. Correspondence solicited. Ad- 
tress B-650, care of Epitor & PusLisHeEr. 


opy Reader, Rewrite Man 


vailable short notice solicits correspondence. 
ddress Box B-658, Epitor & PuBLIsHeER. 





Introduction to Employer and Employee 
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SITUATION WANTED 


3c A WORD for advertisements under this 
classification. Cash with order. For 
those unemployed one insertion (adv. not to 
exceed 50 words) FREE. 


General Manager 


Man of unusual breadth of newspaper training 
and experience. One who has built business 


in several cities and knows how to get results 
at a low cost desires to ally himself with a 
publisher who has a good fight on. Will base 


remuneration largely on results. Let me hear 
from you. Address B-642, care Eptror & Pus- 
LISHER. 


Mr. Publisher 


Will this year’s balance sheet prove your paper 
to be a financial success? If not let me give 
you an organization that will put the balance 
on the correct side with a healthy development. 
For satisfactory proof address Box B-652, care 
Epitor & PuBLISHER. 





Position Wanted 
As linotype machinist-operator; output about 7 
galleys 8-ptg. leaded daily. What model machine 
and metal heating? One year “daily” record 
without miss. L. L. Bailey, Linotype Com- 
pany, New Orleans. _ 
Situation Wanted 

3y experienced circulation manager, one who 
knows how to secure the business. Member 
of I. C. M. A. Best of references. Address 
B-638, care Eptror & PuBtisHeER. 





You May Be Interested 


Competent newspaper man, having owned and 
edited country newspaper, desires opportunity 
to locate in New Yor ity Can furnish 
excellent references. College graduate. If you 
are looking for a man who thoroughly under- 
stands the newspaper business, write me, Box 
B-664, care Eprror & PusLisHer. 


Young Woman Journalist 


Young woman journalist would like to con- 
nect with newspaper or magazine in New York 


City. Graduate School of Journalism, also 
practical experience on Pacific Coast you 
have anything intéresting for me write Box 


B-665, Eptror & PusLisner. 


HELP WANTED 


6c A WORD for advertisements under this 
classification. Cash with order. 


Feature Writers! 
Get in touch with us at once. We can use 
e real live matter; interesting proposition. 
what vou have. Royal Feature Service, 
Box 525, Cleveland, Ohio 


Local Reporter 

\ sixteen-page weekly desires the services of 
an experienced reporter who can get out and 
secure news. To a good man more than fair 
wages will be paid. Address the Westporter- 
Herald, Westport, Conn. 


Wanted 
Young man, city editor. Afternoon newspaper. 
State salary expected, experience, etc. High 
Point Enterprise, Inc., High Point, N. C. 





Obituary 


FRANK E. Krerer, assistant circulation 
manager of the Buffalo Express, was 
killed in the 96-mile gale which swept 
that city on Sunday, December 18. 


Ben P. Hunt, one of the founders of 
the Huntsville (Ala.) Mercury, the first 
daily paper ever published in Huntsville, 
died suddenly last Thursday. He was 
72 years old. 





WItuiamson Tate, who represented in 
Philadelphia the Wilson Byrd Advertis- 
ing Agency of New York, up until he 
was taken ill three months ago, died on 
December 14 in Berwyn, near Philadel- 
phia. 

Frank Foxcrort, for 33 years associ- 
ate editor of the Boston Journal and for 
nine years Massachusetts civil service 
commissioner, died this week in Cam- 
bridge at the age of 71 years. 

EpmuNp Hupson, from 1894 to 1913 
an editorial writer on the Hartford 
(Conn.) Times, died at Hartford De- 
cember 18 from heart trouble. He was 
73 years old. For a number of years 
Mr. Hudson was Washington correspon- 
dent and political writer for the Times, 
being later made an editorial writer on 
general political subjects. Since leaving 
the Times eight years ago he had been 


a 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
6c A WORD for advertisements under 
this classification. Cash with © order. 


Newspaper For Sale 

Only evening and only dail: 
from ten to twenty thousand for sale in South- 
west. Take at least $25,000 cash to handle. 
Address B-620, care Eptror & PusLisHER. 


Publishers—Printers 
An opportunity to reduce your costs. 


composition wanted. 
cent. 








paper in city of 


Linotype 
e can save you 15 per 
; Only yearly contracts will be enter- 
tained. Fully equipped plant, eight linotype 
machines, careful supervision. are chance 
for publisher of magazines, books or trade 
papers to curtail expenses. Union shop in the 
suburbs of New York City. Communicate with 
Box B-649, Eptror & PusLisHeER. 





FEATURE SERVICES 
6c A WORD for advertisements under this 
classification. Cash with order. 


Editorial and Feature “Service 


Congressional service throughout session. 
Comment impartial. Editorials, entirely indi- 
vidual, furnished newspapers not maintaining 
separate editorial writers. Skilled writers only. 
Reasonable rates Washington and Congress- 
ional service in uniform syndicated form. Is- 
sued promptly on publication of Congressional 
Record and Government Reports. rite for 
samples and rates. Cincinnati Editorial Syndi- 
— 64 Southgate Avenue, Fort Thomas, Ken- 
tucky. 


doing publicity work for the Connecti- 
cut Milk Dealers’ association. 

A. S. C. West, a member of the ad- 
vertising staff of La Prensa, San An- 
tonio Mexican daily newspaper, dropped 
dead December 14 of apoplexy, while 
calling upon a customer. He was born 
in Charleston, S. C., 63 years ago. He 
has been in Texas about 30 years. 

Crarence C. Mooar, a well known 
newspaper man of Pittsburgh, Pa., died 
on December 13, aged 65 years, in that 
city. He served as city editor in Pitts- 
burgh and Meadville, Pa., and also 
served a term as assistant postmaster of 
Allegheny City under President Cleve- 
land. 

Frank G. Grit, formerly a New York 
newspaper photographer, died in Hous- 
ton, Tex., December 16, aged 40 years. 

Witt1Am WaALTon, for many years a 
New York newspaper man, died at 
Southampton, N. Y., December 16, aged 
74 years. He became a reporter for the 
Brooklyn Eagle in 1865, afterward work- 
ing on the New York Sun, New York 
Herald and Brooklyn Times and finally 
returning to the Eagle, where he re- 
mained for 25 years. He was president 
of the Brooklyn Press Club and a for- 
mer sheriff of Brooklyn. 


WitutaAM Frencu, founder, with Aus- 
tin Craig, of the Forest Grove (Ore.) 
Washington County News, now the 
News-Times, died recently at Ripon, 
Wis. 

Avucustus Watters, well known news- 
paper man, died December 20 in the 
Newark (N. J.) Memorial Hospital, 
aged 86 years. Mr. Watters was iden- 
tified with the newspaper profession in 
New York for many years, and was at 
one time dramatic editor of the Even- 
ing Globe. 


J. M. Terry, aged 66, died at Clinton, 
Okla., on Dec. 5. Mr. Tetry was the 
founder of the Bonham (Tex.) Weekly 
and Daily Favorite. He left Bonham 
for Oklahoma about twelve years ago. 


Mrs. CorNneLttA LoMBARDI, widow of 
the late C. Lombardi, who at the time 
of his death was president of A. H. 
Belo & Co., of Dalas and Galveston, 
publishers of the Dalas Morning News, 
Dallas Journal, Galveston Daily News, 
and the Semi-Weekly Farm News of 
Dallas and Galveston, died at Berkeley, 
Cal., last week. 


(LOMPSTENT daily newspaper 
publisher can buy protected 
minority interest in prosperous lead- 
ing daily of small middle west city. 
Holding has been returning owner 
for personal effort and investment 
$800 to $1,000 a month. $40,000 


cash required, 
Proposition X. G. 


Charles M. Palmer 
Newspaper Properties 
225 Fifth Ave. New York 








Unusual Opportunities 


Daily & Weekly 
NEWSPAPERS 


TRADE PAPERS 


HARWELL & CANNON 


Newspaper and Magazine 
Properties 


Times Building, New York 
Esteblished 1910 











FOR SALE 
Complete Newspaper Plant 


including 16-pp. Scott newspress and stereo- 
type machinery, three linotypes, all steel 
composing room furniture, type (mostly 
new), office and editorial department fur- 
niture and fixtures. All ready to resume 
the publication of a modern daily. Inspec 
tion invited. Detailed inventory upon 
request, 


IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 


Southern Publishers Exchange 


INCORPORATED 
Newspaper Properties and Equipment 
No. 203, Carneal Bldg. Richmond, Va. 











Joun W. Jacks, aged 76, editor of the 
Montgomery (Mo.) Standard, died 
there recently. He is survived by his 
widow, two sons—Keith and Harry, both 
newspaper men—and one daughter. 

MicHaet B. Murpny, aged 69, form- 
er owner and editor of the Wichita 
(Kan.) Commoner died Dec. 5 follow- 
ing an illness of eight months. 

RicHarp H. JAmes, aged 80, veteran 
newspaper man, died in Alameda, Cal. 
He was a close friend of Mark Twain 
in the Comstock days. For a long time 
prior to 1906 he was on the San Fran- 
cisco Examiner. 





Wendell with Harry Michaels 


Arthur Wendell, for twelve years an 
account executive with the Frank 
Presbrey Company, Inc., New York, 
and recently with the Andrew Cone 
General Advertising Agency, New 
York, has joined the executive staff 
of Harry C. Michaels Company, New 
York, 





Join Lyddon & Hanford 

John B. Flack has been made head 
of the plan and copy department of 
the Syracuse office of the Lyddon & 
Hanford Company, Rochester. Miss 
Evelyn J. Horne, formerly with Moser 
& Cotins Advertising Agency, Utica, 
N. Y., and Miss’ B. C. Kessell have 
joined the Syracuse staff. 





No Drop in Xmas Lineage 
The Springfield (Ohio) News issued 
its annual Christmas edition on Decem- 
ber 18. Lineage was approximately the 
same as in the 1920 edition. 
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A New Weekly Humor Feature 


“AS MRS. BLABB 
SEES IT” 


by George V. Hobart 
Author of “Dinkelspiel,” “John Henry,” 
“Experience,” etc. 


“Mrs. Blabb” is typically American. 


She has views of her own on current 
events—and she is FUNNY. 


The Pittsburg Gazette Times 
and 
The Buffalo Courier 
were the first two orders. 
WIRE FOR OPTION 


The McClure Newspaper Syndicate 


373 Fourth Avenue, New York 








Million 
Dollar 
Hearst 
Features 


The World’s Greatest Circulation 
Builders 


International 
Feature Service, Inc. 
New York 








The Peak of Printing 
“The finest puteting I have ever seen 
on news print paper 
Remark by a New York per manu- 
facturer on seeing a sample of Offset 
Gravure. 


Lovely pictorial effects on cheapest 
of paper makes this process intensely 
interesting to newspaper makers. 


Offset Gravure Corporation 


351 West 52nd Street New York 


Telephone Circle 7395 











The Baltimore Sun 


HAS ORDERED 


SPIKE WEBB'S 
BOXING 
LESSONS 


The International Syndicate 
BALTIMORE, MD. 











“The African World” 
& 
“Cape-to-Cairo Express” 


Published every Saturday in 


ndon. 


AMERICAN OFFICE 
No. 1 West Thirty-fourth St., 
NEW YORK CITY 


Telephone Fitz Roy 2969 
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UNCHES 


Managing editors and city editors are always on the lookout for news and 


feature ideas that can be used locally. 
each hunch published under this head. 


Epitor & PusiisHer will pay $1 for 
The fact that the hunch is now being 


worked successfully in your city does not bar it from this department. 


Address your contributions to the Huncu Epitor. h 
them and mail them in and receive payment by return mail. 


hunches will not be returned. 


D's up the Christmas and New Year’s 

Day dinner bills from some old 
timers and see what it cost them for 
their holiday dinners fifty years ago. 
You will find that in place of paying 
from 50 to 75 cents a pound for turkey 
your grandfather paid two bits for a 
wild turkey weighing from 12 to 15 
pounds and that apples, nuts, celery and 
cranberries were equally low in price.— 
Rd 

* * * 

With the New Year comes a sugges- 
tion for a timely feature. Run a two- 
column head—“What Should Do 
in 1922?”—inserting name of city or 
town in the blank space. Below it run 
signed suggestions from resident busi- 
ness and professional men. In a state- 
ment below the head it would be well to 
state that wide latitude is allowed in 
the question. No suggestions are of- 
fered by the paper so that the citizen 
has free rein. Further, it might be 
stated that “It will also be observed that 
the question suggests actual accomplish- 
ment rather than the starting of things, 
the inquiry being “What Should 
Do in 1922?” 








* * * 

“Twelve years ago on Auto Row” is 
the title of an interesting feature for 
the automobile section of the Sunday 
issue which was recently started by the 
Los Angeles Examiner. With most 
automobile sections filled with the 
“swishy-wishy” camouflaged advertising 
in its news columns, there certainly is a 
need for some real features for the 
Sunday motor car section. The new fea- 
ture by the Los Angeles Examiner is a 
step forward in dressing up its automo- 
bile section.—R. A. 

* * * 


A reporter on our paper has discov- 
ered that the thermometers hung up in 
the: various public places, on store 
fronts, etc., have very different opinions 
on the subject of temperature. He made 
a tour of all the available outdoor ther- 
mometers about town the other day and 
found that the weather meters differed 
from one to sixteen degrees. He made 
a table giving the thermometers’ ad- 
dresses and their readings for a given 
hour, along with the official reading for 
that hour. Around this table he con- 
structed a very interesting feature story. 


—W. S.A. 


* * * 

How many dead laws are there on the 
statute books of your state? How many 
obsolete ordinances on your city’s books? 
Why not have dead laws repealed? Have 
your paper start an agitation on the 
subject. You will get a rise out of the 
attorneys and judges and you can get a 
lot of interesting reasons for and against 
making the proposed changes. Interview 
the long established attorneys and prom- 


inent judges on the subject. It will 
create a lot of interest.—F. L. 
* * * 
Under the head, “Duluth Managers 


Have a Chat on Affairs of the Play- 
house,” the Herald of that city printed 
a group of interesting opinions in its 
theatrical page. An inkling as to the 
subjects covered can be gained from 
the heads over the chats Which included 
the following: Theater adds much to 
the community life of the city; Some- 
thing more than business required; 


When they appear clip 
Unavailable 


Manager makes patrons part of his 
“family”; Short musical plays meet pres- 
ent demands; Low prices no gauge for 
entertainment values; Duluth impres- 
ario urges new auditorium. James 
Watts is the dramatic critic of the 
paper.—S. K. D. 
* * * 


How did your streets get their names? 
Are they named for original settlers 
and if so what did these pioneers do 
and have they descendents still living 
in the comunity? Where were the 
first sidewalks laid in your city? What 
was the cost? How many miles of side- 
walks have you now? What is the total 
cost? How many miles of paved 
streets? What did they cost? How 
many blocks were there in the original 
townsite? Who owned the farm your 
city now occupies? What was the orig- 
inal cost of the farm per acre? What 
is the cost per front foot now of your 
best business property? All your read- 
ers will be interested in an informative 
article answering these questions.— 
Bs. a 


An “error bulletin board” has served 
to decrease errors, typographical and 
editorial, on the Springfield (Ohio) 
News. Each evening after the final ed- 
ition, three staff members are assigned 
to checking the papers for any errors. 
Any errors found are clipped out and 
pasted on the board with the name of the 
person responsible for them. Such er- 
rors as are on the composing room are 
checked daily by the composing room 
foreman and brought to the attention 
of the offender, while each member of 
the editorial department is given an op- 
portunity to view the bulletins daily. — 
B. A. T 6 a 

How many Medal of Honor men have 
you in your community? Publish a list 
of them and quote some of their cita- 
tions. What are they doing now? What 
is their attitude on future wars? What 
do they say about the disarmament con- 
ference? Get some pictures and inter- 
views from the men who have been 
through the real experience of war, and 
can talk from personal experience, not 
from hearsay.—F. L. 

* * * 


The Chicago Herald and Examiner is 
running as a feature cuts of the license 
numbers of automobiles photographed 
by the staff photographer on the street. 
When the owner of the auto bearing the 
license shown in the photo appears at the 
newspaper office and identifies himself 
he is given an order for auto accessor- 
ies up to a certain amount.—R. 


* * * 


The Los Angeles Examiner recently 
assigned Prudence Penny, home econo- 
mics specialist of its editorial staff, to 
make a practical investigation of the 
servant riddle—why the average employ- 
er of domestics is unable to hold them. 
The investigator spent three weeks, off 
and on, in the kitchens of some of the 
best known households of Los Angeles 
and her comments have made a very in- 
teresting series of articles. No names, 
of course, are mentioned, but this does 
not take away the interest in the arti- 
cles.—R. A. 





| 
DAILY or Sunday, 
The Detroit News | 
has the largest circu- 
lation in Michigan. 
Over 91,000 more cir- 
culation than only 
Sunday competitor in 
Detroit and suburbs; 
over 108,000 more cir- 
culation than nearest 
weekday competitor in 
Detroit and suburbs. 














Associated Editors 








They Forget 
the News— 


They Remember 
the Features. 








35 N. Dearborn St., Chicago 














For Evening and Sunday Newspapers 


Infernational News Service 
World Building, New York. 














—— 


America’s Best | 
Magazine Pages | 
Daily and Sunday | 

| 


Newspaper Feature Service 


241 WEST 58TH STREET 
New York City 








ln 
New Orleans 


its 


THE 
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SOUTHERN 
OPINION 





Opinions in the South are strong, either 
for or against any proposition, and Southern 
opinions are formed by reading Southern 
daily newspapers. 


Southern merchants are working hard 
constantly to get and keep “home trade” 
at home. 


They are very much “on the job” all 
the time and have a splendid appreciation of 
the value of daily newspaper advertising. 


They are willing --- and anxious to 
co-operate with manufacturers in pushing 
meritorious merchandise of any kind----and 
are thoroughly awake to the idea of co- 
operating through the daily newspapers 
printed in their home cities. 


National advertisers can materially in- 
crease their Southern business by co-operating 
with local merchants, through daily news- 
papers in reaching this great territory. 


Make your Southern business grow with 
the South. 





1921 











*Birmingham Age-Herald ...(M) 
*Birmingham Age-Herald ...(S) 


*Birmingham News ........ (E) 
*Birmingham News ........ (Ss) 
"Mobile News-Item ........ (E) 
*Mobile Register .......... (M) 
*Mobile Register ........... (8) 
FLORIDA. 
Jacksonville Metropolis ....(E) 
*Florida Times-Union, Jack- 
GUE cccuduccencas (M&S) 
**Pensacola Journal ........ (M) 
**Pensacola Journal ......... (S) 
*Pensacola News .......... (E) 
**Pensacola News ........... (S) 
GEORGIA. 
*Augusta Chronicle (M) 
“Augusta Chronicle (Ss) 
“Augusta Herald .......... (E) 
*Augusta Herald .......... (S) 
*Columbus Ledger ....... (E&s) 
*Macon Telegraph ......... (M) 
“Macon Telegraph ......... (Ss) 
*Savannah Morning News (M&S) 
KENTUCKY. 
“Lexington Leader ......... (E) 
“Lexington Leader ......... (Ss) 
“Louisville Herald .......... (M) 
“Louisville Herald .......... (S) 


Asheville Citizen ......... (M) 


Asheville Citizen .......... (S) 
*Charlotte Observer ....... (M) 
*Charlotte Observer ........ (Ss) 


Greensboro Daily News. ...(M) 
Greensboro Daily News..... (S) 
“Raleigh News and Observer (M) 
,’ Raleigh News and Observer. (S) 
“Raleigh BORED cccceaseaat (E) 
Wilmington Star ....... (M&S) 
*Winston Salem Journal . (M&S) 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 


*Columbia Record ......... (E) 
*Columbia Record .......... (S) 
*Columbia State .......... (M) 
*Columbia State ........... (S) 
*Greenville Piedmont ....... (E) 
+Greenwood Index Journal (E&S) 
“Spartanburg Journal ...... (E) 
*Spartanburg Herald ....(M&S) 
TENNESSEE. 
*Chattanooga News ........ (E) 
*Chattanooga Times ....... (M) 
*Chattanooga Times ........ (S) 
*Knoxville Sentinel ........ (E) 


*Memphis Commercial Appeal (M) 
*Memphis Commercial Appeal (S) 


*Nashville Banner ......... (E) 
*Nashville Banner ......... (S) 
VIRGINIA. 


+Bristol Herald Courier. .. (M&S) 
Danville Register and Bee(M&E) 
Newport News Times-Herald(E) 
Newport News Daily Press (S&M) 

*Roanoke Times ........ (M&S) 

*Roanoke World-News ...... (E) 


Government Statement, October 1, 19: 


*A. B. C. Publishers’ — i? PR. nag 1, 1921. 


**A. B. C. Statement, April 1 


19. 
be ha Statement, April 1, 1921. 


Includes Bristol, Tenn. 


2,500 10,000 
_ Circulation lines lines 
24,923 .08 08 
26,787 10 10 
54,459 15 15 
57,189 15 15 
10,840 05 08 
21,165 07 07 
33,739 .085 085 
19,223 .07 07 
32,181 -08(9cS) .08 (9cS) 
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Which 


2,100,000 widely scat- 
tered general medium 
circulation for 


$11.00 


PER LINE 


OR 


5,740,000 concentrated 
newspaper circulation 
in 25 centres of in- 


dustry and wealth for 


$10.33 


PER LINE 
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HIS is the vital question 

which must be faced by 

big business dependent 
upon modern advertising for 
sales and expansion. The very 
life of many a big business 
today hangs in the balance, 
vainly seeking outlet for pro- 
duction. 

Business cannot stand the 
drain and waste of throwing 
money blindly at the map for 
advertising which cannot be 
hooked up to the dealer or a 
branch outlet. Business can- 
not stand the drain of paying 
for unproductive circulation— 
circulation at points where 
there is little or no possible 
market. 

Dealers everywhere prefer 
daily newspaper advertising, 
and know that it is the only 
thing that will move the goods 
from their shelves. 


Yours on Request 
NO CHARGE 


The undersigned has prepared a 
newspaper page ad which presents a 
map showing twenty-five cities, a 
list of newspapers covering these 
cities, their October 1, 1921, circu- 
lations, and their December 1, 1921, 
advertising rates. This page will be 
mailed to anyone asking for it. 


JASON ROGERS, 
Publisher New York Globe 


New York, December 24, 1921. 

















